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HEARD a little scream of joy way 
up a-top of the house, and then 
Effie came just flying down the 
stairs, with a glass in her hand, 
and into her mother’s room. 

*O mother, mother!” she cried. 
“The ‘ Foam’ is in the offing, and 
I’m wild, thinking of Tom’s com- 
ing.” 

And wild a body would have 
thought her, for though I'd seen 
her mérry and gay many a time 
and oft before, she was never 
quite so mad as this. One moment 
she’d be dancing in the big par- 
lors like a leaf in the wind, for 
her’ dancing always made me 
think of that, she was so light and fleet; then I’d just 
get the glass in my hand for a peep out to sea, and 
she would snatch it away; then there’d be a scamper 
of feet down the stairs, with a little trail of a dance- 
song always following after; and perhaps she was in 
the kitchen, stealing Dinah’s plums, and consoling 
her by telling her that she would make the pudding 
herself, or perhaps in the nursery, frightening Mary 
half to death, as she caught the baby, and danced a 
jig with it in her arms, “just to let it know its 
Uncle Tom was coming,” as she said. 

Now Tom was my brother, too; but you wouldn’t 





if I had forty brothers coming. I like dancing, too— 
but, me dance a jig! No, when I dance, it is some 
dreamy, sliding waliz, languidly delicious; and I 
don’t sing by day, and never at all when I am light- 
hearted. Effie sings soprano, sweet as a harp note, 
but my voice is contralto, rich, and deep, and sad, 
and it would be absurdfor me to sing those little 
twinkling strains Effie loves. 

I'll tell you what Effie is like. One day I was watch- 
ing the sky, and a little fleece of a cloud, with sun- 
beams all shimmering through it, came sailing across, 
and I thought of Effie ina moment. She’s white—a 
real baby-white—and her eyes are baby-blue, too, 
and innocent, and brim full of quick smiles, that 
come and go, and her hair shines even when the sun 
forgets too, fine as floss, and curling in tossing rings. 
She’s nore than pretty—she’s a radiant child, and 
I'd have loved her for her beauty, even if I had not 
because she was my sister, for I’m bewitched with 
beautiful things always. 

Now I’m not pretty. That’s no word for me, but 
('m striking and unique—a bit statuesque and cold, 
perhaps. I haven’t a bit of color, only in my lips— 
they are not rose-red, like Effie’s, but scarlet, vivid 
and glowing. For the rest I might be marble. I am 
tall and stately, while Effis ’s a mite of a thing; and 
my eyes and hair are black as black can be. You 
see we’re not at all alike, for all we're sisters. Ev- 
erybody loves Effie, but everybody don’t love me, 
bat since I don’t care for it, that doesn’t signify. 

“Nobody knows what he'll bring us,” cried the 
child. “Only think, Elinor, round the world—what 
& big place to shop in! There'll be silks, heavy, 
and rustling, and lustrous, for you, and light, 
filmy drifting gauzes for mé; and all sorts of curi- 
ous fans, and gems, maybe. O, I can’t begin to think 
what he’ll bring us, for ‘Tom’s so generous always, 
you know.” And she flew to the piano, to rattle off, 

* What's a the steer, Kimmer?” 

Then Effie begged mother to let us go down to the 
pier and meet Tom, and though mother liked it ill, 
for she was so proud she couldn’t bear us going 
down to the wharves like the common sailors’ wives 
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expect me to go dancing and singing about the house — 
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swer, and mother yielded to her teasing. And so 
impatient was Effie that we were sitting on the 
wharf in the carriage long enough before the ship 
came in. 

But as mother said, they were all there, the sailors’ 
wives and sweethearts, looking, looking—some of 
them old wives, with the look of long and weary 
waiting so grown into their eyes that to-day’s joy of 
expectation couldn’t quite crowd it out, and slender 
girls, shy and blushing, and trembling with half- 
shamed gladness, and noisy children, who shouted 
with glee to one another that “ Father was coming 
home!” Effie knew everybody, and leaning from 
her carriage, had a smile and a word for every old 
woman, maid and child. 

“There’s Nora Ware, Elinor, isn’t she sweet? 
She’s come to meet Dick Travers, and they are to be 
married at Christmas. And there’s good Mrs. 
Raines with every chick and child from Bob to the 
baby that its father has never seen. And here comes 
Annie Law in her fresh black—alas for her father, 
when he knows it’s for his wife, dead and gone!”’ 

This all came from Effic’s rambles about the old 
seaboard town, for she was always strolling about, 
but though I never cared for these things like Effie, 
her gossiping talk didn’t shock me as it would have 
mother, for mother had a cruel, haughty, ruthless 
pride always, as if we were fashioned of some better 
clay than common mortals, and their concerns were 
naught to us. 

The day was dull and gray, and the late afternoon 
: shut in with a thick fog off at sea, and we could see 
| but a little way on the water. On the edge of the 


through his glass, and the little group gathered 
round him, a little beyond hearing distance from us. 

“What is it, Elinor?” looking toward them. 
** Captain Bill shakes his head, and the children are 
still, every one. Give me the glass quick,” and her 
eye swept the harbor in a moment. She turned 
deadly pale. “ It’s the flag, Elinor,” she said. ‘It’s 
at half-mast. What can it be?” 

Though my heart misgave me sore, I did my best 
to comfort Effie, for the child trembled and fell to 
crying, while through the fog, spectral, and still, and 
ghostly, somehow, it seemed, the vessel glided up 
the harbor. We could see the men on her decks 





group on shore. Never before did the “‘ Foam ”’ come 
in like that. The suspense to every heart was fear- 
ful, and when the vessel touched the pier, Effie rush- 
' ed trom the carriage, fleet as the wind, just as a man 
, stepped over the ship’s side. 
“It’s Tom, Tom!” she cried, and just as I saw that 
it was not Tom, after all, but a figure wonderfully 
| like his, she sank in a dead faint in the arms of the 
| stranger, who caught her as she would have fallen. 

I did not faint or falter. I walked to him and Effie, 
and I said, steady and even, tor everything with me 
seems beneath: 

*“* Where is the captain, sir?”’ 

“ Hush, hush!” besaid, with his eyes still on Effie’s 
' face, as a faint tint of rose came stealing up ber white 
| cheek. I knew what he thought—that Effie was 
| Tom’s love, tor Tom was like me in look, and not at 
| all like Effie, as, indeed, she’s the only blonde among 
: all the Faulkners. 

Bat it was all told without any word of his, and I 
knew that Tom, whose coming we were there to 
greet, would never come home any more. I félt like 
@ stone, and as I stood, silent and icy, this man who 
I saw from the crew’s manner had been Tom’s mate, 
looked for the first time fullat me. He fairly gasp- 
ed, and his face went white to the very lips. 

“* My captain, your brother,” he said, painfully, 
and with great agitation, “was lost overboard in a 
storm, three weeks since. How can I, O how can I 
tell his mother?” 

His evident distress, bis abrupt words, won me far 
more than any set phrase of sympathy could have 
done. 

“They wor alius fast friends, Miss Faulkner,” said 








Joe Craig, an old sailor standing by, who had been 


pier old Captain Lombard stood, gazing intently | 


now, but no cheer went up from them or the waiting | 
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many a voyage with Tom, a tear stealing down his 
bronzed and weather- beaten cheek. 

Effie began to moan and sob, and thestranger, who 
had regained his compesure, now bore her to the 
carriage, placed her in it, and handing me in, seated 
himse)f opposite. 

I have said that all with me is beneath. I can use 
my eyes, my ears, every sense, just the same, how- 
ever my heart may ache. There is another pecu- 
liarity of feeling about me. When my heart first re- 
ceives a blow, I never.feel it at the time. I am like 
one devoid of feeling, but in some after hour, the tide 
comes whelming in, as if it had been gathering 
strength and fury all the empty while. ~ 

And s0 now, I knew Tom was dead—that I should 
never see him more; | knew mother, who loved this, 
her only son, intensely as ber intense nature could 
love, sat waiting to receive him whom she never 
again would told in her arms. I knew and thought 
of all this, but if I had been wood, I could not have 


felt it lees then; and while we drove home, 1 studied- 


the face of this mate of Tom’s— Vance Ingrabam—for 
I remembered the name, often mentioned in Tom’s 
home letters. . 

His complexion was clear olive—the Cuban ekin— 
his hair and heavy, flowing beard black to purpleness, 
his nose straight as a Greek’s; but looking at his 
yes, one doubted whether they marred or added, by 
their striking effect, to: the beauty of his face. Of 
course, with such a tone of skin and hair, one would 
have looked for black eyes, but Mr. Ingraham’s were 
blue, a deep, steel blue. I remember I thought, even 
then, what lightning there must be with the flash of 
such eyes as these, when roused. There is no such 
gleam in a black eye, say what you will, [ am not 
timid by nature, not by any means, but I would not 
venture to say that I might not shrink before an an- 
gry eye like Vance Ingraham’s. 

Mother was sitting in the parlor, proud and stately, 
as she was ever, but O, so fond in her heart of hearts, 
waiting for her son, for never a word of warning had 
she, since, though we could see the «fling from our 
house, the harbor was hid, and we had not marked 
the flag in our distant view. As the carriage stopped, 
the man opposite looked at me with an expression 
strangely imploring, and oddly enough, I found my- 
self, a mourner for my own blood, pitying this stran- 
ger. 

Bat Effie rushed up the steps, and straight to 
mother before one could half guessed her intention, 
and threw herself, weeping and sobbing, on mother’s 
neck. 

“Tom, darling Tom—dead, dead! 
mother !”” 

Mother smote her hand once, twice, on her breast, 
then clasping poor Effie close, rocked her, moaning 
low the while. 

Vance Ingraham stood in the door. 
wrung his hands. 

“Poor mother! poor mother!” he said; “‘ what 
have I done? what have I done?” And again his 
look implored pity of me. 

‘‘ This, mother,” I said, “is Mr. Ingraham, Tom’s 
mate and friend.” 

Mother rose with her old stately courtesy—so nat- 
ural was it, so much herself, that nothing could 
shock her from it. . 

“Sir,” she said, responding to his wild words, 
again repeated, “ what have [, O what have I done?” 
“‘ cease to reproach yourself for this sudden intelli- 
gence. You could not have foreseen Effie’s impul- 
siveness.”” 

He seemed recalled to himself. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, gently and quietly, 
“T have not slept for many nights. Thestorm of 
yesterday was very fierce, and the ship in great dan- 
ger fur twelve hours. My nerves are very unsteady 

” 


O mother, 


He fairly 


That night, while Effie, worn out and exhausted 
with weeping, slept like a weary child, my sense of 
feeling returned to me. Through the night’s long 
watches I saw the wild, dark waste of waters, the 
ship amid buffeting waves, Tom even falling, sinking, 
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drowning, and above the voice of the wind and his 
dying call, a voice moaned continually, “ What have 
I done, what have I done?”—and then the dark face 
of the stranger was again turned on me with the 
strangely imploring expression it had worn twice 
Next morning Tom’s chests were sent up, but it 
was a long day before we took heart of grace svffi- 
cient to look them through. Bat when at last we 
did, we found the gifts all there, as Effie had, said. 
There were the silks, wrought and brocaded, the vel- 
vets, superb and queenly, the gossamer fabrics, light 
as thistle down, from foreign looms, relics quaint, 
and curious, and grotesque, of the many countries 
he had seen, pearls for Eftie, and rubies.for me, and 
jeteand garnets for mother. But we laid them away, 
only Effie took the pearls, saying, * they are tears, 
you know, Elinor,” and wore them with her black. 
Vance Ingraham called once again, and théen we 
saw him no more, and we all thought he must have 
gone from town, when one day Effie came in, flushed 
and smiling, like the old time, and began one of her 
gay and giddy speeches. ; 
What do you think, Elinor and mother,” she 
said, ‘‘ Mr Ingraham is here yet. I met him on the 
pier, and Tim Loone was drunk up the street, 80 be 
had no choice but walk home with me. O, he’s so 
delightfully strange. One minute he’s gay, and the 
next sad and silent. I’m fairly in love with him.” 


“ Hush, Effie, foolish child{” séid ‘mother. “How 


can you talk in that light, rattling way? You shall 
walk about alone no more, and for this young man, 
with his strange ways, as you call them, I think ita 
strange fashion, indeed, that he does not pay his re- 
spects properly to the mother ot his captain.” 

**O, but he asked after you so eagerly, mother, and 
when I told him how lone and sad it was at home, 
he could not speak for a sob in his throat; and all 
the crew say he and Tom were like brothers to- 
gether.” ' 

Mother said no more, and next day a card 
up—Vance Ingraham—and after that there was 
scarce a day but what brought him, ahd we all 
three got to loving him; mother, because shethought 
he and Tom had loved each other; Effie, because he 
was so kind and tender to her, and I, because—be- 
cause I loved him, and whenever did a maid give a 
reason in her heart for loving, only that it is so. 

Bat he was, as Effie said, oiten strange and sud- 
denly sad, and if he ever grew gay, a gloom would 
quickly come over him, just as a cloud rises in asum- 
mer sky. But there was no favor too great for us to 
ask of him, nothing impossible to him that we ever 
80 lightly desired, and for mother he would have laid 
down bis life, I verily believe. 

One day, going down to the kitchen, I overheard 
Lucy, the chambermaid, and Will Symes, her lover, 
and one of the Foam’s crew, talking of Ingraham. 

“* He’ll be captain, now, wont he?” said Lucy. 

* Like enough,” said Will. 

“Will you like him well, like you did Captain 
Tom?” said Lucy. 

“Maybe. There’s only one thing we sailors don’t 
like about him. Have ye ever looked in that eye of 
his? Don’t it look as if he might have a temper? 
An’ he has. I see him mad once, an’ ’twor awful. 
There wor a man give him a sassy word, and Ingra- 
ham caught up a belayin’ pin, an’ in another second 
it would have been all day with poor Charley Swain, 
hadn’t Captain Tom come up behind, and seized the 
pin from Ingraham, an’ held him firm an’ tight, in 
a mighty grip, for the cap’n wor awful strong in the 
grip, I tell you. But for a moment Ingrabam’s eye 
blazed blue lightning, and we wor all tremblin’ ; then 
Cap’n Tom slacked his hold, an’ Ingraham said, low- 
like, but I wor so near I heard it, ‘ Thank you, Tom,” 
an’ walked away. But he wor awful cat up when 
the cap’n went over, an’ some say he’s not like him- 
self since.” 

“O Will,” said Lucy, “ what if he should be throw- 
in’ belayin’ pins.at you?” 

** Never you fear, sweetheart, but I'll keep on the 
right side of him. Bat they’re sayin’ in the cown 
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but I may not so much as lay my fingeron you. I 
was mad to come here to-night, mad that I ever 
looked again on you after that once by the vessel. I 
thought that I might go away from you, and leave 
my memory at least something not to shudder at. 
But it is in vain. Something compels me to confess 
| to you. I have no right to your love, to your pres- 
ence even, tor itis 1 who have robbed you of your 
brother. O Elinor, think what it is to have another’s 
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he’s sweet on Miss Effie here. Tell me, lass, is that 
the way the land lays?” 

“I’ve no business with my ladies’ loves, but if I 
were to wager, I’d sooner think it was Miss Elinor 
he fancied, though he’s always running and fetching 
for Mise Effie. Bat the way he looks at Miss Elinor 
—O Will, I can’t tell you. But if ’tis so, he hasn’t 
my taste, for though Miss Elinor’s grand enough, 
I'll allow, Eftie’s sweet and pretty as a rose, an’ she’d 
give her eyes for him. But Miss Elinor couldn’t 
love anybody, I suppose.” 

That night we all sat together, and Ingraham with 
us, when Effis broke out suddenly: 

“Did you know there is a murderer in the prison? 
This morning I met his wife going there, and they 
say she goes every morning and stays all day long 
with him. And she knows he has killed a man, too, 
for he has confessed it. O Elinor, could you love a 
man after that?” 

I don’t know what it was, but somehow Effie’s 
words roused me—they sounded so shallow and ig- 
norant of loving—and I said, hotly: 

“If I once loved a man, Effie Faulkner, if all the 
world and his own soul turned against him, I should 
hope that I should not.” 

“O, but Elinor, I should be afraid of him, you 
see,” said Effie. 

I was i at this t that Ingraham was 
looking at,me, and I raised my eyes to meet his. He 
was d ly pale, and his lips were pressed tightly 
together, but in his eye there was a look that I 
should have named gratitude and thankfulness, had 
the ovcasion in any way warranted it. 

On this evening; as he was about to take his leave, 
he said: 

“Tam going away to-morrow. Good-by, Effie, 
and good-by, Elinor.” 

Bat though bis words were the same to both, he 
looked at me with the look that Lucy’s simple but 
true loving had taught her to rightly read, and I 
knew that Vance Ingrabam loved me, once and for- 
ever. 

Yet he went away without a word, whither, even 
we did not know, for be would not sail captain of the 
“Foam.” Perhaps! suffered, but if I did, the world 
was none the wiser. But Effi» fretted for him. It 
seemed almost as if Ingraham had taken Tom’s place 
in her heart, I thought sometimes, fur while he had 
been by, she had been almost gay again, but now 
that he was gone, she would moan for Tom, and went 
about the house in a dreary, listless way, that was 
little like her, And indeed the two, Vance Ingra- 
ham and Tom, had treated Effie very like—petting 
her, serving her, as one does a spoiled darling—and 
this suited Effie always to be made a baby of. But 
the house was very still and sad, now that she no 
longer danced or sung, or laughed the hours away, 
and I pitied the child, for my heart was always soft 
for Effie. But one day she said: 

“oO Elfnor, the world is all turning dark. First, 
Tom is dead, and then Vance is gone, and we don’t 
even know where. O, why don’t he send some 
message tome?” And she fell weeping bitterly, for 
she had no pride. 

I might have pitied her then, but the “to me” 
stung me. What was this pretty child to Vance In- 
graham, or what was her weeping to my still agony? 
How many nights when she slept calmly at my side, 
had my eoul cried silently, ‘‘ Why does he send no 
mossage? Why this gulf of silence between us?” for 
1 knew, I knew he loved me. Bat I was “Elinor, 
who could not love anybody.” 

Some time after, 1 went to New York, to visit at 
an old friend of mother’s. They were very quiet 
people, but I only went at mother’s wish. While 
there, I spent much time over music, for, as I have 
said, a musical mood is not a merry one with me, 
and I was sad-hearted enough to sing often. One 
evening I sat at the harp alone; above me a single 
droplight burned, but the rest of the room, a high 
and spacious apartment, lay in shadow. I was think- 
ing of both Tom and Vance, as I sung, a song sad 
and remorseful. I seemed to hear Vance saying again, 
‘*what bave I done?” to see his face, imploring and 
pleading. Then another song came into my mind 
and to my lips, a love song, passionful and wild, and 
all my heart went into it, I know, for 1 can hear my- 
self sing. I don’t know how I knew Vance Ingra- 
ham was in the room, but I did, long before the sung 
was ended, although my eyes saw him not. 

I finished the song, for better than any words of 
mine it spoke to the soul of this man, who I knew 
loved me, although he never yet had spoken a word 
of love tome. As I ended, 1 turned to see Vance 
standing before me. Again he wrung his hands, and 
again he said the old haunting words, “O Elinor, 
Elinor, what have I done?” 

‘* Wait,” he said. And as he did so I knew that 
he put this between us because he dared not be near 
me lest he should embrace me. 

“Elinor Faulkner,” he said, ‘I love you, love you, 





blood on your head, and have pity!” 

Through all my amazement and horror, I thought 
how strange it was that he should appeal to me for 
pity, and stranger yet that there should lark in my 
heart that sentiment toward him. I did not speak. 
I waited, silent and frozen, and he went on: 


knew. 





“* My curse from a child has been my fearful tem- 
per. Sudden as a tornado, and as fierce, it will rise, 
and for a brief moment I am beside myself. Many 
and many a time have I deplored this to Tom, more 
than once has he saved me from myself, and yet at 
the last it brought him to his death, him that I loved 
dearer than a brother. 

“* That fatal night Tom and I stood near the ship’s 
side, talking together. We were discussing a sub- 
ject upon which we never agreed, and the conversa- 
tion grew warm. Finally, Tom said something which 
angered me, and in the madness of a moment I rais 
ed my band to strike bim. He stepped back to avoid 
the blow, and by some strange mischance, his fuot 
slipped, and he lost his balance and went overboard. 
It was midnight, the blackest night upon the waters 
I ever saw, and a heavy sea was running. The ship 
was sailing fast, and it was no use to think of lower- 
ing boats. There was nothing for me to do but to 
know that I had killed my best friend. O Elinor, 
think what it was to come home and tell his mother! 
Think what it was to see you, his very image, and 
love him again and doubly in you, and know myself 
his. murderer! O, have pity for the sinner whose sin 
continually finds him out; have pity for his sake, 
who I know in heaven pities me!” 

lcrossed the room. Somebody has said that there 
ie ever in a woman’s love the maternal elements. At 
that moment I felt tor Vance Ingraham as his dead 
mother might have felt fur her erring and suffering 
son. I laid my band upon his head, for he cast him- 
self upon his knees before me. I smoothed back the 
hair from his forehead tenderly. 

‘Vance Ingraham,” I said, “you have rightly 
judged him whom your terrible fault has sent to his 
death. If Tom could speak, he would bid me forgive 
you, for he was as gentle as he was brave. God for- 
bid that I should be harsh with you. I both forgive 
and pity you. May God help and comfort you. Yet 
go. It is not best for you or me that we meet again.” 

** Elinor,” said Vance, “ever since that dreadful 
night I have prayed and entreated God to give me 
some expiation to render, some penance to perform, 
for my sin. It was for this that I came, day after 
day to your house, to watch if I might not make 
some sacrifice. And I believe God has given me this 
—to know and love you, and make to you this con- 
fession that sunders us torever. Farewell, Elinor 
Faulkner.” And Vance Ingraham left me once more 
alone. 

The morning after this, a letter came to me from 
Effie. 

* Elinor,” she wrote, ‘‘ where can Vance Ingraham 
be? I thought God had sent him to me when he 
took Tom, and I loved him. How can I bear it— 
this separation and silence? It is killing me.” 

Kffie had never hid a thought from me, and, open 
as a child, she had no shame in this confession now. 
I knew that Effie, with her light nature, easily stir- 
red, whose heart went out to all, could not love 
Vance as I did, utterly and solely, yet she had writ- 
ten, in words far stronger than her usual expression, 
“itis killing me.” I thought long of her, I remem- 
bered her sad mood, her fading color and slower step. 
I knew that she was frail, and would never bear and 
endure like me. Vance had desired expiation and 
sacrifice. Here it was for him, and if I shared it 
with him—well, after the battle, victory, and those 
who wrestle in prayer through the long night 
watches find peace dawn with theday. I told myself 
that though Vance had no right toa perfect, happy 
love, it Effis had need of him, and with her childish 
nature could be happy with the calm, indulgent af- 
fection he might give her, this was best 

I sent a line to Vance, bidding him come to me. I 
found some words, I scarce know what, to convey to 
him the knowledge that Effi: cared for him, and suf- 
fered from his silence. 

He saw my meaning at once. 

“ Poor child,” he said, “1 little thought of this. 
Elinor, if Effie will give her life into my keeping, 
God help me to protect and cherish it as I ought.” 

Neither he nor I spoke a word of what this was to 
us. He dared not trust himself to speak of it, I 
Besides, it seemed wronging Effie. I knew 
that he had put his heart against Tom’s life, and I 
had given mine that through expiation he might 
tind peace. 

When I came back, I found Fflic like her old self ; 
again. I knew that Vance had returred, even be- 
fore she told me, which she soon did, showing her 
gladness freely and unreserved, as if it had been 
Tom, Vance treated her as ever, tender and most 
indulgent, mindful of her lightest wish. Yet I saw 
that he was not at peace with himself any more than 
before, and one day I trembled, fearing I know not 
what, as be put a note in my hand. It ran thus: 


* ELINOR:—I must tell Effie all. It is wrong to 
withhold it, nor can I doit longer. I am afraid the 
poor child will shrink from me in terror, but I cou'd 
never live through long years with this secret be- 
tween us, even were it just to her todo so. This is 
all a mistake.” 





I made no answer to this. I knew that his mind 
was made up to tell Effie, and I realized for the first 
time that this wasthe only right way. I thought | 
of what he had written, “all a mistake.” We had, | 
after all, wronged Effie, even while we sought to 
spare her. We had no right to treat her so like a 
child. YetI trembled for the effect of this confession 
on her. 

That night I sat alone. A few moments before, | 
Vance had come in, and had asked for Effi». I felt. 


that he had come to confess all to her, and despite 


that of the hour when he had come to me with that 
feariul confession. What pity filled my heart for 
Vance, with his burdened conscience, his ever-goad- 
ing remorse, and I prayed wildly for peace for us 
both. . 

Father of mercies! What was this shape that rose 
before me? I had but a moment to fancy that the 
dead had come back, when I knew by the pressure 
of real flesh and blood arms about me, that it was 
Tom himself, and no ghostly shadow. 

“Elinor,” said Tom, in his own warm, hearty, 
ringing voice, * don’t be frightened. I am no spirit. 
Here, does that feel like a ghost’s kiss? Now where 
are Effi+, and mother, and the rest?” 

*O Tom,” I said, ‘‘ we all thought you dead. What 
saved you?” ’ 

**1’ll make but a short story of it now,” said Tom. 
** When I went overboard, I thought all was lost, but 
my senses were never clearer or keener. I knew 
that I had no hope fro n the ship, for the night was 
so black I lost its bearing directly, bat my ear canght 
the sound of surf in the distance, and I struck out at 
once in that direction. I ama strong swimmer, and 
I reached the shore at length, but I can tell you, 
Elivor, it was a pull that I shall boast of for wany a 
day. Nothing but the fear of certain death coull 
have spurred me to it. When the morning broke, I 
found myself on a small island in mid-ocean, and 
there I’ve been until about four weeks ago, watching 
for a sail day after day, living a Robinson Crusoe 
life, hoping and despsiring, planning escape one day 
and abandoning it the next. But here I am, and 
never mind all that now. Now where is Effie?” 

At this moment, as if in answer to his asking, Effie 
came running in, in evident distress. 

*O Elinor,” she cried, ‘‘ what shall I do?” She 
stopped, for Tom caught her in his arms, calling her 
by a thousand sweet pet names, for she was always 
his pet. And Eftis was bewildered with gladness, 
and sobbed, and laughed, and trembled, all for joy, 
and in the midst of it all Vance Ingraham came into 
the room. 

Effie hushed her clamor, for at sight of Tom, Vance 
never spoke a word to any, but fell upon his knees 
and amighty prayer of thanksgiving rose to God 
from his unburdened soul. We were all in tears be- 
fore he ended, and when he rose, Tom went up and 
fairly clasped him in his arms. 

* Vance,” he said, “* you’ve had the worst of it, af- 
ter all. Now that’s all past and gone, old friend. 
And now, girls, for mother, and May, and the baby, 
and everybody el e, down to Dinah!” 

Well, there was dancing and singing again in the 
house, and enough of it, next day, for Effia was as 
will as she was the day we expected Tom. But when 
night came, she sat in her night dress, with her 
bright hair falling all about her shoulders, on our 
bed, thinking silently a long time, and I was looking 
at her, and thinking what a pretty child she looked. 

** Elinor,” she said, at last, “I don’t think I love 
Vance, after all. It was only because I missed Tom 
so, and he came jast then. Besides, I’m afraid of 
him. Do you know he only told me last night, just 
before Tom came, and I was so frightened and hor- 
ror-struck I never said a word, but ran away to you? 
Bat somehow I can’t get over it. Dv you believe 
he’d mind it?” 

I felt a little guilty of deception as I said: 

‘*Maybe not so very much, Effie. You'd best tell 
him how you feel.” 

Effis took my advice, I suppose, for Vance besought 
me again, but not this time tor pity, but for love, and 
I’ve Jearned that steel blue eyes can melt and s ften, 
as well as flash, and I am not afraid of my husband’s. 

There are not two stancher friends, the world over, 
than are Tom and Vance to-day, and nobody knows 
but Tom, Vance, Ettie and I, how Tom came to fall 
overbuard, 
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AN ABBOT’S APPETITE. 


The hand of St. James made the fortune of the 
abbey at Reading, and was an open hand, no doubt, 
to receive all current coin trom the groat to the broad 
piece. Bells rang, incense fumed, priests bore the 
cross, and acolytes the tuurible in the abbey at Read- 
inz, encouraged by the eclat of the incorruptible 
hand. Henry the first always delighted in the abbey. 
He held a parliament here; and here he received 
Heraclius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, who, safe out 
of reach cf Saracen’s arrow and sabre, presented the 
king with the somewhat nominal gifts of the keys of 
the Holy Sepulchre and the royal banners of the 
sacred city, and urged Henry to furay on the Infidel. 
The king was true to Reading till his death; for 
when the stewed lampreys of Rouen hurried bim 
from the world, his heart, tongue, brains and bowels 
were buried in France, and the rest of his royal re- 
mains forwarded to Reading, where his first queen, 
‘the good Queen Molle,” lay already, and his sec- 
ond wife Adeliza afterwards joined him. The abbey 
became a royal cemetery after the eldest son of Hen- 
ry the Second was buried here. At the Dissolution, 
when royal tombs were destroyed and the bones 
‘*thrown out,” the relics were beaten about by the 
sextons’ spades and tossed anywhere. The poorest 
rubbish heap of Reading had some of them to feed 
its nettles. At the same period Hugh Farrington, 
the abbot, was so contumacious and stubborn, and 
so put out the royal tyrant by bis prate about popes, 
councils and decretals, that the king, flying out at 
last, had bim banged, drawn and quartered, and 
then turned the abbey into a palace, which was de- 
stroyed at the great rebellion; the rains remaining 
as astone quarry for ages. On the last abbot bat 


myself, my mind went back to a forbidden memory | one King Henry the Seventh played atrick. Ou.e 





i 
day the king, hunting near Windsor, lost his way, 
and riding on to Reading, passed himself off to the 
unsuspicious abbot as one of the yeomen of the guard. 
A noble sirloin of beef was placed before him ; on this 
he plied so well his knife and fork that the abbot was 
delighted, and watched bim with 4 lacid admiration, 
‘* Well fare thy heart,”’ he said; “ for here, in a cup 
of sack, Ido remember the health of his grace your 
master ; { would give a hundred pounds on condition 
that I could feed so lustily on beef as you do. Alas} 
my weak and squeezie stomach could hardly digest 
the wing of a small rabbit or chicken.” The king 
was silent, pledged him, and left him undiscovered, 
Soon after, armed men beat at the abbey gate, and the 
squeezie abbot was hurried to the Tower. The abbut 
was there kept some weeks a close prisoner, and nur- 
tured on brea! and water; his body was empty of 
food, Faller says, and bis mind fall of tears. He could 
not, resolve it how he may, imagine how he bad in- 
curred the king’s displeasure. At list, the abbot’s 
fast having been long enough, a sirloin of beef was 
set before the delighted man, and he soon veritied 
the proverb that two hungry meals make a glutton. 
Suddenly in sprang the king out of a lobby where he 
had been in ambuscade. ‘* My lord,”’ quoth bis majes- 
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JAMES THE FIRST. 

James the First of England, one day, when hunt- 
ing, rode on before bis dugs and huntsmen to seek 
for luncheon. He rode up to the inn at Maidenheai, 
quite ravenous. He tumbled himself off bis horse, 
and shouted for the landlord. Beef and ale—a pasty 
—anything. The landlord, careless of stray guests, 
shrugged his shoulders. There was nothing ready 
but one roast, and the Worshipful Vicar of Bray and 
his curate were already busy at that; perhaps they 
might (+8 @ favor) allow him to join them. King 
James caught at the offer, strode up stairs, knocked 
at the door, and asked permission. The vicar chur- 
lishly scowled up from his full and smoking platter. 
The curate, jovial and hearty, begged James to te 
seated. The king sat down and plied a good knife 
and fork. He tossed offale; he told racy stories; he 
made both his reluctant and his willing host roar 
with langhter. At last there came the mauvais 
quart d@’beure of Rabelais; the bill arrived. The 
curate put down his money with careless frankness; 
the vicar paid bis bill gloomily; but the luckless 
guest could not pay atall. ‘ En, mon! he’d left his 
purse behind Lim in his other breeks.” The vicar 
saw no joke in this matter, and flatly refused to pay 
for the suspicious stranger. The happy and guileless 
curate expressed his pleasure in being able to make 
some return for the amusement he had received, and 
paid the stranger’sshare. Then the three men went 
out on the balcony. A huntsman then came riding 
up, and, seeing the king, leaped off his horse and 
went down on one knee in the street. The sullen 
vicar threw himself at the feet of James, and im- 
plored forgiveness; to which King Jamie replied, “I 
shall not turn you out of your living, and you shall 
always remain vicar of Bray; but I shall make my 
good friend the curate a canon of Windsor, whence 
he will be able to look down both upon you and your 
vicarage.” . 


4+—»_eoe > 
BREAKING UP A CLUB 


A mystery hung over all the feasts of the Fran- 
ciscan C'ub, England. The workmen who furnish- 
ed and adorned the abbey were kept locked up in 
the house, and were hurried back to London 
when their work was done. 


mented that they could only sleep at night in cradles, 
and part of Wilkes’s cradle is still shown. A curious 
set of pictures at the Thatched House Tavern ‘in 
London, belonging to the Dilettanti Society, has 
preserved reminiscences of some of the brothers, 
who, dressed like monks, are represented as ridicul- 
ing sacred rites. How these portraits have got mix- 
ed up with the Dilettanti Society the crow knoweth 
not. Wilkes is said to have broken up the Francis- 
can Club by a mischievous trick. One night when 
the wind was circulating fast, and the orgies were at 
their highest, a huge ape, hideously dressed, with 
horns and other satanic additions, was lowered down 
the chimney. The candles were at the same time ex- 
tinguished by a prearranged plan, the ape sprang 
upon the back of one of the skeptics, who, believing 
it to be the prince of evil himself, fell on his knees 
and began to shout and pray. The club never raliied 
afterwards. 
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A late judze, whose personal appearance Was % 
unprepossessing as his legal knowledge was protuund 
and his intellect keen, interrupted a female witnes?, 
‘‘ Humbugged you! my good woman, what do you 
mean by that?” he said, sternly. “ Well, my lord,” 
replied the woman, ‘I don’t know how to explain 
exactly; but if a girl called your lordship & hand- 
some man, now she would be humbugging you, 1 
think.” 


ty, “ deposit presently your hundred pounds in gold,or 
else no guing hence all the days of your life. 1 have 
been your physician to cure you of your squeezie 
stomach, and now I want the fee which I have de- 
serve.” The abbot put down the money at once, 
and returned to Reading, lighter in purse, but also 
lighter in heart. 


The dinner was always 
passed in at the half open door, and no servants were | 
allowed to wait. Devil worship, said some; Bac- 
chic festivals, said others. Country people tren.bie1 } 
to see the abbey windows gleam till daybreak, and 
to hear the mad laughter of the revellers. The story 
went that the consciences of the monks were 80 tor- 
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THO FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








| (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
| THE STORM. 





! BY MARIA J BISHOP. 





| 
On the still waters lies the liquid light, 
| Reflected from the mirror of the sea, 
| In flashes so bewilderingly bright, 

That the blue haze seems moving dreamily, 
And, like the phantom of their false mirage, 
Seems Writing fables on its mystic page. 


For many days, beneath the tropic sky, 

The ship has hung upon the glittering deep,— 
And the white sails, that fall so lazily, 

Seem sea-birds’ pinions,— folded now in sleep,— 
While not a creaking rope, nor pennon thread, 
Quivers to break the aw.ul stillness dread. 


The flying-fish, in silver squadrons sweep, 
Like flashing fire-flies, through the startled night, 
Or measured bounding of the Dolphin's leap 
Mirrors the moonbeam in an arch of light, 
Or, through the stagnant wave, the dursal-tin 
Of their pursuer flashes out and in. 


Restless, the seamen lift their burning brows, 
And, murmuring, mutter for the lagging breeze, 
For fever's thirst, denied, more maddened grows; 
Each day, each hour, do untold miseries 
Assault their hearts, and mingle in their cup, 
For death will come, unless the breeze spring up. 


But see! the distance marks a line of light— 

A black cloud hurries to the zenith now: 
And, curbing in its tightened rein of white, 

The maddened tempest bursts upon their brow; 
The tail masts blanch against the ghastly sky, 
And, with their reefed-up canvas, bend and fly. 


Rushing and hissing ‘round the shivering sides 
The ocean breaks in myriad pearls of fo»m; 
Through the tumultuous waves the good ship glides, 
As if she knew their warring walls her Home; 
Rising and sinking with a graceful shock, 
Her streaming pennons seem their rage to mock. 


The crooked lightning leaps along the shroud, 
Ploughs through the foam—illumines the abyss— 

While crash on crash the awful thunder loud 
Mingles its bellow with the wild waves’ hiss, 

And on, right on, towards the coral-reef 

Sne bears, while minute-guns call for relief. 


Right up to heaven climbs the ambitious wave, 

And up its deep-scarred forehead flies the ship; 
Hangs fora moment o’er the yawning grave, 

Then, headlong plunges down the blackened steep; 
Her straining planks her agony has told, 
And five feet water settles in the hold. 


How dark the heavens vc il the watery war !— 
‘Tis twilight, save that ciinkling lizhtuing’s beam ;— 
Another plunge—she strikis with grinding jar— 
Her timbers tremble—open every seqmn— 
Her masts lean forward with a sudden sh ck,— 
And crashing down, the wreck is strewn upon the rock. 
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OLEMENT LEIGH'S VALENTINE. 
BY KATE PUTNAM. 


THE house was quiet, the noises in the street grew 
fainter and fewer, yet still Clement Leigh sat silent 
in hisroom. He was, as was by no means uncom- 
mon with him, moodily wrapt in a world of his own. 
A few jesting words to-night had covjured up a 
train of visions, of imaginings, of remembrances. 
Do you know any lives that have virtually ceased, 
whose past only possesses color and form, whose 
present is a dead level uf stagnation? Such was 
Clement Leigh’s. He was one of those men, incom- 
prehensible to friends, a mystery to strangers, yet, 
in reality, neither Strange nor mysterious, only 
reticent. 

This evening, in his boarding-house, the talk had 
been of Valentines, for the next day was the four- 
teenth of February, an important period to some 
othere than the feathered world, about which time 
the shops burst into gaudy bloom, gay with all de- 
vices from sentimental to comical. The whole thing 
disgusted Clement Leigh, for about this time he was 


1 


resolution. 


schoolgirl, “ you know the first person you see—” 


reason or other, grave Clement Leigh had rather a 


see to-morrow. will be your Valentine—” 


responded youthfully that it was ‘“‘such fan,” she 
always had quantities. Here Mr. Greene made a 
mental note, and his usually inexpressive counte- 
nance wore a look which seemed to betoken some 


“And then, Julia,” said Laura Wilmot, a lively 


Here the turning of “ that splendii Mr, Leigh ”’s 
eyes upon her caused sudden confusion. Fur some 


fancy for the arch, merry, natural little thing. 
“What then, Miss Laura?” he asked, with an ap- 
proach to a smile. 

“*O,” answered Miss Bell, ‘‘the first person you 


** Out of the house?” interrupted Mr. Greene. 

‘* Not necessarily,” observed Mixs Bell. 

**O yes indeed!" put in Laura, ‘‘and to speak to. 
The first lady you speak to, Mr. Leigh, will be the 
one.” 

‘* What one?” questioned the gentleman addressed, 
innocently. 

“Why, your Valentine, of course,” said Miss Bell, 
with some loftiness. 

And here the subject was dropped, to lie dormant 
awhile in Clement Leigh’s mind, only to haunt him 
throughout the evening, when he should be again 
alone. In some way it brought him face to face with 
his old self. 

A few years before it would have been hard to find 
@gayer, braver, more reckless young officer than 
was Captain Clement Leigh. His name was a syno- 
nym for dare-devil dash and courage. He was im- 
mensely popular with his fellow-officers, with his 
men, with everybody, in fact. Noone like him kept 
up his spirits under the most trying and comfortless 
of circumstances. He was the life and soul of his 
regiment. 

Southern born, throughout the great struggle 
which convulsed our nation’s existence only to se- 
cure it the more firmly, his loyalty had remained 
unsbaken. With the impulsive ardor characteristic 
cf him, he had left his Northern college to respond 
in person to the first call for volunteers. How like a 
dream now seemed that march trom city to city, all 
excitement, enthusiasm, hope and fear; the throwing 
of bouquets, the flutter of snowy handkerchiefs, the 
tears, and prayers, and farewells,—to what a by-gone 
era they belonged! Yet to-night they returned to 
Clement Leigh in their original freshness, and a 
scene which occurred in this very city came back to 
him as if it had been but yesterday. 

Here had transpired an event which, unimportant 
as it might seem, had yet materially affected the life 
of Clement Leigh. As his regiment passed through 
the city—not far from this very street—they had 
halted amid the deafening cheers of the thronging 
citizens, Fair faces flushed and paled by turns, ‘as 
the sight of these regiments from another State re- 
called their own, who had gone so gallantly forth, 
and the soft spring air was fragrant with that sweet- 
est of offerings, fresh flowers, whose gentle beauty 
contrasted strangely with the flashing steel and 








All buoyancy and.mirthfulness seemed to have de- 
serted him forever. Before the war he had had a 
happy home, a mother whom he almost adored, a 
brother loved beyond most brothers, a large inherited 
fortune. Of these, the fortune only, least prized, ' 
remained. His Southern home was desolated. Worn 
out with grief, his mother lingered but a little after 
the news of her first-born’s reported death reached 
her. His brother had fallen in a hated cause, in 
arms against his country. Clement Leigh cared not 
much for the wealth of which he was left the sole 
possessor. In his country’s service he had lost an 
arm, and like too many brave fellows, although far 
from regretting the sacrifice, he shrank sensitively 
from society. Changed as he was, he thought him- 
self hardly one to win a girl’s heart; crippled and 
scarred, he would never now seek out her whom he 
had hoped some day to gain. 

But still, some fascination drew him to the city 
where he bad first seen her. Here he neither had, 
nor cared to have, friends or acquaintances beyond 
the inmates of his boarding-house, yet here he lin- 
gered on, month after month, in the vague hope of 
sometime seeing her. The chance was slight enough, 
but sufficient to keep him where such a possibility 
«x sted. 

“‘Lo-night Miss Bell’s casual remark about ‘ Val- 
entines’ had turned his thoughts back to the old 
times, where they kept straying, unrecalled, until a 
sufficiently late hour. 

The next morning dawned fair and warm, with no 
trace of the snow-storm that had been threatening 
to obscure the sun of St. Valentine’s Day. 

“Ah, Mr. Leigh!” said Miss Bell, gayly, “look 
out for Valentines!” 

‘“* Thank you for reminding me,” he replied. ‘I 
should have forgotten.” 

**O dear,’’ said Laura, with a sigh, ‘I’m doomed 
to one of my teachers, I know. ‘ 

“ What a terrible destiny!” said young Greene. 

**Not so bad as some,” observed Laura, with a 
shade more of meaning in her voice than she had 
intended, for this super-exquisite knight of the coun- 
ter was no particular favorite with her. Just then 
she caught Mr. Leigh’s eye, and laughed and blushed 
together, as she had a way of doing, which made her 
appear at the same time 8o pretty, roguish and bash- 
ful, that it quite fascinated him. If it were not for 
a bit of rose-red ribbon, there might have been a 
material alteration in the fate of Laura Wilmot. 

‘*Isn’t it funny?” said Laura, hastily, to extricate 
herself from her confusion, ‘to-day is my birth- 
day!” 

‘* Sweet sixteen?” sighed Mr. Greene, in his usual 
lackadaisical manner. 

** Seventeen,” responded Miss Laura, with all the 
dignity an additional year can bestow; ‘‘ I only hope 
my friends wont quite forget me.” 

* You'll not be so anxious to remind them of it ten 
years hence, my dear,’’ remarked Miss Bell, with 
sugary acerbity, having observed that certain eyes 
were tur » not without admiration, to Laura’s 
pretty, fr face. 





martial music. 

On the sidewalk, near Captain Leigh, stood two 
young girls, echoolgirls, apparently, who seemed 
utterly carried away with the excitement of the 
hour. They were both pretty, bat the face of one of 
them attracted Captain Leigh especially by its fresh 
young beauty. Acolor likea May-flower pink, large, 
blue eyes brimming below the white fluttering lids, 
fair hair whose soft tendrils the audacious wind 
tessed hither and thither, the graceful attitude in- 
stinct with strong emotion, all riveted the eyes of 
Captain Leigh. The strong magnetism of his gaze 


as they were, it seemed as if soul went out to soul. 
Leaning furward she threw the bouquet of red and 
white roses which she had held. With a quick ges- 
ture he caught it, unperceived, and the action passed 
unnoticed. Oxsly something had been done whose 
influence years could never undo. 

Clement Leigh fancied that never had been roses 
sweet as these. Are not all of us subject to like de- 
lusious? Perhaps it was a flower, perhaps a strain 
of music, but at all events, dces not some day or 
evening stand out fairer than all others for the sweet- 
ness of a Dicssom or melody to which association lent 
@ far deeper significance than the intrinsic one? 





something of a misanthrope, bitterly questioning the 
cui bono of everything. First, why did Miss Bell, the | 
young lady who sat opposite, and whose long strag- | 
gling curls and large, white teeth produced an inde- 
scribable effect on him—why would she, with a silly 
laugh, direct her conversation to him, to him whose 
politeness was severely taxed to give her any but, 
moody and impatient answers. In. an unhealthy 


well nigh unendurable. It was a slight thing, bat | 
Clement Leigh detested this affected, would-be-tas- | 
cinating young lady, whom young Greene, the smart 
dry-goods clerk, regarded with intensest admiration. 
If she would only bestow her attentions on him! 


heterogeneous parts that go to make up most board- 
ing-houses. The gentlemen mostly disliked Leigh, 
and the ladies, whether it be cause or eff ct, as is 
generally the case, that condition being given, ad- 
mired and made a lion of him, to his unspeakable 
annoyance. With all he had the reputation of being 
intensely proud and very wealthy. 

og To-morrow is St. Valentine’s Day,” remarked 
5. iss Julia Bell, in a little flutter of excitement. 
Do you expect one, Mr. Leigh?” 


This boarding-house was composed of the usual ° 


A little knot of rose-hued ribbon bound the bou- 
quet together, and this Captain Leigh preserved, af- 
ter the roses withered, 2s a memento of the giver. 
How often he had kissed it! How he had worn it 
over his heart asatalisman! The sweet face of the 
young girl who gave it he had never forgotten. It 
was always haunting him, just as it looked the only 
time he had ever seen it, the red lips apart and trem- 


condition of mind or body, little grievances grow | ulous with excitement, the blue eyes wistful, yet 


eager. If he.lived to come back!—But supposing— 


steadier nerve than most men, could not face such a 


supposition. She could not belong to another. She of the bouquet, ripened into a lovely womanhood. 
was his by right. Aud sohe chatfed at the long de- | Clement Leigh’s sensation was that of one who, 


lay that must intervene before he saw again. the 
beautiful face that lingered in his dreams. 

In one of the bloodiest of all the battles that re- 
baptized our nation, Captain Leigh, wounded and 
insensible, fell into the hands of our enemy. Not 
dying, he was reserved fur that fate in many cases 
worse. than death, to drag out weary weeks and 
months within the dungeon walls of Libby Prison. 

Time brought his release, but Clement Leigh was 
essentially a changed man. Soffering that caused 





ov: Leigh had not the slightest anticipation of 
c Gvod fortune. To which the voluble Miss Bel 





his life. He left Lis prison moody and silent, a mere 


| happens,” said Laura, nonchalantly. 


| had lived—shke’s just the little sister-in law I could 


drew her glance to his. For one moment, strangers | the door, smiling to himself at the thought of little 
' Laura’s surprised and blushing face when the birth- 


chase, he saw something that made him so faint and 
giddy that for amoment he was forced to grasp the 


| by. 
| lady to produce—lady one would be forced to call 


' ing indicated both education and refinement. . 


| very charming picture, but one which for an instant 


_ it ever had in battle. 
but Clement Leigh, who could face a cannon with | 


‘©, by that time I don’t suppose I shall care what 


““She’s very young and very pretty,” thought 
Clement Leigh, as he shut the door behind him. ‘I 
don’t want to marry her myself, but if my brother 


have chosen. What a contrast to that Miss Bell, by 
Jove!”? And here the fancy entered his head to give 
her a birthday present.” 

So he walked along, keeping an occasional eye on 
the shop windows, until in one of them he saw some- 
thing that happened to strike his tancy, so he opened 


day gift should be presented. 
As be walked up to the counter to make his pur- 


first object that came in his way for support, and, in 
so doing, he upset a basket of cards that stood near 


Rather a disastrous effect for a beautiful young 
her, though only a shop-girl, for her face and bear- 


She advanced with a smile to assist in picking up 
the cards which Clement Leigh had 80 liberally scat- 

| tered; a girl of perhaps twenty-two, with large, clear 
blue eyes, rippling blonde hair, a rosy-fair complex- 
ion, and an expression of repressed amusement lurk- 
ing in the dimples around her mouth. Altogether a 


, had rendered Clement Leigh weak and helpless as a 
' child, and, with the next, had made his heart throb 
under the knot of ribbon to a quicker measure than 


Of course the reader has recognized, as he did, in 
the innocent cause of the emotion, the pretty donor 


falling asleep, is tortured by horrible and dreary 

dreams, seemingly real as life, then, awaking, finds 

with a sudden gladness that these phantoms of the 

night were only phantoms, and the old lost happi- 

ness has returned, So dim and shadowy did the suf- 

fering, the loneliness, the world-weariness of the 

| past few years appear to him, in the presence of this 
| great and unexpected joy. 
Meanwhile Miss Bertie Harvey, ordinarily a very 


set it down as one of those feelings most of us have 

experienced, and which form, with many, @ power- 

ful argument in favor of a former existence. 

‘You have forgotten me,” broke out Clement 

Leigh, impulsively, “‘and I—I have remembered 

you through all these years.” 

That thé young man before her was either insane 

or intoxicated was Bertie Harvey’s immediate 

conclusion. 

‘* What was it you wished to see?” she said with 

great presence of mind, affecting to misunderstand 

him. 

“One of those glove-boxes,” he returned, with 
equal coolness. 

Before making his selection, however, this singu- 
lar gentleman took from his breast-pocket something 
that looked like an old ribbon. 

** He is out of his mind,” thought Bertie, noticing 
this proceeding. 

Clement Leigh, a quick reader of faces, divined 
something of her thoughts. 

“No,” he said, with a smile, “I am not mad, but 
it was not to be expected that you should remember 
me. This, however,” extending the ribbon toward 
her, ‘“‘ may possibly recall something to your memo- 
ry. When the —th regiment passed through this 
city five years ago, a young lady threw a bouquet of 
roses to one of its officers. This ribbon tied it up. 
He has never thanked the giver; may he do 80 
now?” 

While he spoke a rush of old recollections had 
been gradually sweeping over his listener, and the 
faded colors of an old picture were restored. She 
felt again the sunshine of a spring morning, heard 
the wild martial music, and breathed again the fra- 
grance of roses. A face long forgotten grew very 
distinct in her mind, and she did not find it very 
hard to identify it with the one before her. 

The empty sleeve touched her sympathy keenly. 
She put her hand in his, saying: 

*T cannot help feeling as if you were an old friend. 
My brother was a soldier, and for his sake—” here 
the blue eyes filled with tears, and the sweet voice 
grew a little indistinct. 

Clement Leigh held her hand silently, speechless 
in an intense joy that almost awed him, it was 80 
perfect, so utterly satisfying. 

She drew her hand away and blushed. 

‘‘My name is Clement Leigh,” he said. “May I 
know yours?” e 

But she had not noticed his question. 

* Clement Leigh?” she repeated, ‘‘ Clement Leigh ?, 
you must be—you must have known my brother 
George—George Harvey. You wrote to us when— 
when—” here her voice broke down a moment. 

** Lieutenant George H:rvey! Are you his sister? 
He was a dear friend of mine. How little ldreamed 
to whom I was writing!” P 

‘It is no wonder you seemed like a friend. 0, it 
was such a terrible blow! His death killed papa, 
and Charley and I found that we were left alone, and 
that our fortune was entirely gone, Poor papa had 
so many troubles we did not guess of. So I left school, 
and—but,” added she, with a blush, “I am forget- 
ting that you are a stranger.” 

“ Forget it always,” he said, earnestly. “If you 
would only consider me as afriend! I am a terribly 
friendless fellow.” And he extended his hand again. 

With a little smile again she laid hers in it, 

“ Well, Mr. Leigh, who was your Valentine?” 
asked Miss Bell, when they met at tea that evening. 

Clement tairly started. He had forgotten the day, 
and consequently the added significance of a certain 
meeting. 5 

**Spare my blushes,” Miss Bell, he said, laughing. 

Miss Bell and Laura Wilmot both looked at him 
in astonishment. A metamorphosis had taken place. 
Instead of the grave, silent Clement Leigh, a saucy, 
smiling young gentleman sat opposite them in his 
place, and the best of it was that he actually was 
coloring. 

In short, Clement Leigh appeared so utterly unlike 
his usual self, that various opinions were hazarded 
among the boarders. Had he been drinking? sug- 
gested young Greene. No, it did not look like that; 
but that “something was up” was universally 
agreed. 

“I always knew there was the making of a good 
fellow in that Leigh,” observed one of the young 
men, “if it wasn’t for that confoundedly sulky way 
of his.” 

That evening, hearing some one practising in the 
parlor, Clement Leigh made his way thither. 

It was, as he had supposed, Laura Wilmot ruuning 
her tired little fingers over her music exercises. As 
the door opened, and she saw who had entered, she 
left off in some confusion. 

The cause of her embarrassment came up, and 
leaned over the piano. 

‘¢ Miss Laura,” he said, * here is a slight memento 
for little Miss Seventeen,” and he handed her as he 
spoke, what she afterwards described as ‘‘ the loveliest 
glove-box, filled with the sweetest gloves!” 

She thanked him in her pret. y, schoolgir! fashion, 
saying, wonderingly: 

“* How did you know my number?” 

He looked amused. ° 

*¢ It was rather hazardous,” he admitted, “ pnt I 
selected the smallest size as the surest,” with a 

laughing look at the tiny hand resting on the piano 
keys. 

Laura L lashed a little. 

** Now, Mr. Leigh,” she said, persuasively, “ wont 





| Self-possessed young lady, was coloring slightly un- 


:in the depths of her consciousness a half-memory 


madness or idiocy to many, had left its mark upon , der this stranger’s too expressive gaze. Somewhere | you tell me about your Va'entine?” 


** Yes, Miss Laura,” Le sai!, seriously, ‘I will tall 


shadow of the gay young officer that had entered it. | stirred faintly, but did not rise to the surface, so she you. Tvu-day I met some ore I never expected to see 
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again. I shall believe in your Valentines, hence- 
forward.” 

There was no mistaking the grave tenderness of 
his voice and look. 

“T am giad you are happy,” she said, simply. 

For the second time Clement Leigh recognized 
possibilities. Not that his faith wavered in the 
least, only that this little girl attracted him inex- 
pressibly. He took one of her little hands and kissed it. 

Laura snatched it away, trembling all over. 

“ Don’t do that,” she said, suddenly, “don’t, don’t!” 
Then with a half-hysterical little laugh, ‘ I’m terri- 
bly tired and cross! Thank you ever so much, Mr. 
Leigh. Guvood-night,” and she ran up stairs, leaving 
Clement Leigh to marvel at the nature of women. 

Little Laura cried herself to sleep, that night. She 
was terribly tired. Continual practising is very ex- 
hausting to the nerves. But in time she recovered 
her usual spirits; perhaps a certain handsome young 
artist, Charley Harvey by name, assisted her to find 
them; at any rate there are to be three marriages 
shortly: Mise Bell and the devoted Mr. Greene, 
Clement Leigh and his Valentine, and Laura Wilmot 
and the aforesaid young artist, so, strangely enough, 
she will marry Clement’s brother, after all. 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Tur SLAVE TRADE.—Turning over the pages of 
that forest of facts, tne “Annual Register,” we found, 
under the year of 1762, the following description of 
what must have been an everyday occurrence a 
hundred years ago—nay, seventy years ago; for it 
was only in the year 1807 that the national sin of 
trafficking in slaves was taken away from England: 

On Friday, the men slaves being very sullen and 
unruly, having had no sustenance of any kind for 
forty-eight hours, except a dram, we put one-half of 
the strongest of them in irons. 

On Saturday and Sunday al! hands, night and day, 
could scarce keep the ship clear, and were constantly 
under arms. 

On Monday morning many of the slaves had got 
outof irons, and were attempting to break up the 
gratings; and the seamen not daring to go down the 
hold to clear our pumps, we were obliged, for the 
preservation of our own lives, to kill fifty of the ring- 
leaders and stoutest of them. 

It is impossible to describe the misery the poor 
slaves underwent, having had no fresh water for five 
days ‘Their dismal cries and shrieks, and must 
frightful looks, added a great deal to our misfortunes ; 
fvur of them were found dead, and one drowned her- 
self in the hold. This evening the water gained on 
us, and three seamen dropped down with fatigue and 
thirst, which could not be quenched, though wine, 
rum and sbrub were given them alternately. Oa 
Thureday morning the ship had gained, during the 
night, above a toot of water, and the seamen quite 
worn out, and many of them in despair. About ten 
in the forenoon we saw a sail; about two she discov- 
ered us, and bore down upvun us; at five spoke to us, 
being the King George of Londonderry, James 
Mackay, master. He immediately promised to take 
us on board, and hoisted out his yawl, it then blow- 
ing very fresh. The gale increasing prevented him 
from saving anything but the white people’s lives 
(which were thirty-six in number), not even any of 
our clothes, or one slave, the boat being scarcely able 
to live in the sea the last trip she made. 

The reader will please to recollect that the above- 
mentioned parties were Englishmen, and they re- 
mained in the slave trade as long as it was profitable. 


THe History OF DISTILLATION.—The origin of 
this art is extremely ob e. It appears that when 
at sea the Phonicians used, in extreme cases, to get 
potable water by boiling that of the sea collecting 
the steam in sponges. It is also related that a monk 
of the name of Marcus, who belonged to the suite of 
St. Remi, collected the flavor of boiling wine in a 
piece of flannel, and squeezed it out upon the wounds 
of the soldiers at the siege of Rheims; with the 
same liquid mixed with honey he would make a cor- 
dial for the dying, and it seems the great Clovis him- 
self did not disdain taking it. When alembics were 
discovered is not exactly known; but it is certain 
that in the thirteenth century Arnaud de Villeneuve 
or Arnaldo Villanovano, professor of medicine at 
Montpelier, was the first to improve the rude appar- 
atus then in use for distillation, an art which he se- 
riously studied and promoted. He wrote several 
volumes on his labors, and states, among other things, 
that “‘ by a chemical process there may be extracted 
from wine a liquid which has neither its color nor its 
usual effects. The wine water is a water of immor- 
tality, since it prolongs the days of man, dissipates 
peccant humors, revives the heart, and keeps up 
youth. It cures colic, dropsy, paralysis, etc.” Ar- 
naldo died in 1313, leaving his MSS. to his pupil, 
Raymond Lulle, who became the most celebrated 
alchemist of the middle ages. He continued his 
master’s researches, and soon succeeded in obtaining 
fire-spirit or alcohol. The Moniteur, from which we 
glean these particulars, states that, having fallen in 
love with a beautiful maiden, and paid his addresses 
to her for some time in vain, she at length discov- 
ered to him the fact that she was suffering from an 
incurable cancer. He was so struck with horror at 
this that he entered a monastery, not, however, 
without directing her to dress the sore in alcohol. 
The remedy proved of no avail, but this was the first 
instance of the new liquor being applied to the 





healing art. 
L 
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MONSIEUR FLORIEN. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


The Fairmount Academy for young gentlemen and 
ladies was justly the pride of the State in which it 
flourished. Bat that was a good many years ago. 
Now it is «l1-fashioned, and the young folks are not 
properly edacated unless they have been sent further 
off; but then all the educated sons aud daughters of 
the State at some time in their lives had studied 
there. It was a large, square, brick building witha 
cupola in the centre, a hall on the upper floor and 
the great schoolroom and dressing-rooms below. 
The town of Fairmount was of itself next to nothing, 
but the situation was lovely, and the academy glori- 
fled it. 

When, one summer, not a hundred years ago, it 
‘was announced to the pupils in this temple of learn- 
ing that the trastees had obtained the services of 
Monsieur Fiorien, from New York, to give them a 
course of instruction in the French language, great 
was their excitement. Of course there had been 
French taught before, but not bya Frenchman. Mr 
Parkharst, the principal, was their jack-of-all-trades, 
and had taught everything from fractions to Greek. 
He was assisted by Miss Delia Parkhurst, his sister 
and factotam, who knew everything, and by Miss 
Abbie Sawyer, who knew nothing but a little draw- 
ing and a little music. 

And here was a Parisian, a professor, a gentleman 
who taught in Fifth Avenue palaces, coming to teach 
them! 

I think the young men were not at all entbhusias- 
tic—men are 60 jealous and envious of each other— 
bat the young ladies were in a fiutter. They imme- 
diately began to look up their French, and, to keep 
themselves in practice, spoke the language as much 
as possible. I leave the acute reader to imagine the 
kind of French they spoke, Mr. Parkhurst was a 
commonplace man, not overnice in his perceptions, 
and with no ear for music; and their French had 
been learned of him, and his had been learned of an 
American professor as stupid as himself. Then those 
gay and rosy minxes, had, all the while their patient 
teacher was trying to beat the nasals, the vowels, all 
the charming little delicacies of the language,through 
their shining braids and curis, been casting sheeps’ 
eyes at the lade, or playing off some coquettish trick 
for their benefit, the lesson the last thing they 
thought of. Under such circumstances it can easily 
be imagined that the patois these young ladies spoke, 
mistaking it for French, would be likely to puzzle a 
Parisian. But they went on with the most innocent 
unconsciousness, greeting each other with “ bon 
Jjous,” “comment vous portez vous?” “ au revoir,” 
* adieu,” misplacing and mispronouncing, dragging 
into their conversation any little sentence they could 
get out of their text-books, or the fashion-books, con- 
founding tenses and genders in a fearful manner. 
But then they enjoyed it. ® 

There was, however, one among them who made 
no such attempt to display her accomplishments: 
Poor little Cecily Manning looked on with wonder- 
ing admiration while the other girls chattered, fully 
convinced that they were all that they pretended to 
be, and thinking, sadly, that she did wish she knew 
asmuch. To be sure, she had studied the language 
as long as they had, and far more thoroughly, but 
their perfect confidence imposed on her, and she 
came to the conclusion that either they had had 
some advantages unknown to her, or else they were 
far brighter scholars, and she must be a dunce in- 
deed. Poor Cecily got quite unhappy about it, 
though she kept her trouble to herself, as she did 
everything else, indeed. 

‘I’m sure I would not dare to attempt speaking a 
word of French in presence of Professor Florien,” 
she said. “I don’t know how to pronounce; and 
though they say that Frenchmen are too polite to 
laugh at those who make blunders in their language, 
still he will think all the more that I am stupid.” 

It lacked yet a month of the professor’s coming, 
and she busied herself studying to read, if not to 
pronounce. 

“ Just think, girls,” said Elsie Parsons, the belle 
of the school, ‘‘ Professor Florieu is of noble blood, 
Mark Lamson says. His father was a count, or a 
marquis, and monsieur is the. most charming man in 
the world. Mark says that he has a very distingue 
appearance, rather slight, but the tout ensemble very 
charmant. Wont it be delightful to repeat after him 

je vous aime? I mean to be particularly hard to teach 
when it comes to aimer. I mean to forget continual- 
ly. Fancy me sitting with my bead drooping, and 


my eyes downcast, saying je vous aime de tout mon ' 


ceur. Ah!” And Miss Elsie clasped her hands and 
luoked up at the ceiling with what she was fully con- 
vinced was a truly Parisian air. 

She was very handsome, there could be no doubt of 
that, white and red, curly-haired, bright-eyed, and 
well-formed. The other girls nearly despaired when 
they looked at her of being able to win a glavce from 
the elegant foreigner. Besides, Elsie’s father lived 
in Fairmount, and was the richest man there, and 
Elsie could invite the professor to her home and make 
herself as charming to him as she pleased. 

Cecily Manning sighed as, standing apart, she 
looked at thespeaker. She herseif was nota beauty, 
only good-enough-looking, she thought; and some- 
way it hurt her to think that she should be quite 








and Cecily was not vain. But for some reason she 
did care. Foolish and womanlike as it was, her heart 
fluttered at the thought of this stranger as it had 
never fluttered before during all the seventeen years 


of her life. She could not reconcile the thought with | 


her reason, but she felt that Professor Florien was to 
have a more than ordinary influence on her life. 


Not long after that some of the young ladies went | 


to Marshville, a town about sixteen miles distant, to 
attend a musical convention. Marshville was alarge 
town with a good opinion of iteelf, and was greatly 
looked up to by all the little villages about; and 
when anything particular was going on there, all the 
little villages dutifully sent in their tribute of look- 
ers on. Among this young female deputation were 
Elsie Parsons, Frances Draper and Cecily Manning, 
all three mew bers of the choir in the principal church 
in Fairmount. They had a gay time, staid two or 
three days, and one fine June afternoon took the 
stage-coach to go home. Mr. Parsons kept a car- 
riage, and had driven his daughter and Miss Draper 
over to Marshfield, but they wanted to take their 
own time in returning, and so condescended to ride in 
the stage-coach. 

Of course the driver went firet for these young la- 
dy passengers, and when on his way back to the ho- 
tel he took in Cecily, ehe found that they had occu- 
pied the back seat of the coach, and left her to 
choose between the middle and front seats. It made 
her stage-sick to ride backwards, so she established 
herself on the middle seat, with her elbow clinging 
to the window-frame to keep herself in place. The 
two young misses on the back seat paid bat little at- 
tention to her. In the first place she was not rich 
nor of any special consequence, only a common girl 
fitting herself to be a teacher; then they were really 
realy to tear her eyes ont just now. She bad out- 
shone them at the convention. Professor Bradbury 
had caught sound of her sweet, clear voice, had com- 
plimented it, and, in spite of her blushing denials, 
had made her sing a solo at the concert with which 
the convention closed. Certainly it had been all that 
Elsie Parsons could do to prevent her anger and mor- 
tification fron being seen when Cecily stood up in the 
crowded hall, and, with a face brilliant with the un- 
usaal color that burned in it, went sweetly and cor- 
rectly through her song. Her voice bad trembled a 
little at the beginning; but the generous applause of 
the audience had given her courage, and the ending 
had been triumphant. Then, after the concert, she 
had talked some time with Mr. Bradbury, and he 
had introduced several persons to her. 

Ali this fur Miss Cecily, while they had not received 
any notice whatever! It was certainly necessary 
that she should be put back into her place, or there 
would be no getting along with her. So they were 
80 busy with a highly interesting conversation that 
they could give her but the slightest nod when she 
got into the coach, and, to render themselves still 
more impressive, they spoke French chiefly. In that, 
at least, they were her superiors. Ina few minutes 
they reached the hotel, where only one passenger 
awaited them; then, after stopping at the post-office 
for the mail, they started off on their journey home. 
It was a very pleasant road, a great part of it leading 
through woods which were now in the very bloom 
of summer. The day was very warm, but as they 
drove towards the coast where Fairmount was, a 
fresh sea-breeze began to come in cool wafts against 
the sunshine. 

At first, on seeing that the passenger from the hotel 


‘was a gentleman, the two girls on the back seat had 


looked at him very eagerly; but he did not seem to 
promise anything worthy of conquest. He was thin 
and rather a gray pale; he must have been forty 
years of age, and he was dressed in a plain brown 
linen suit with a gray straw hat. Nota sign of ring 
or sbirt-studs, or flashing sleeve-buttons about him; 
and he had no mustache. Moreover, he only gave 
them a fleeting glance on entering, and then looked 
out the window, and kept his eyes fixed in that di- 
rection. He might at least have stared a little to let 
them see that be admired their faces, or thei: dresses, 
or their witty conversation, but he did nothing of the 


sort. He merely looked out the window, appearing | Cecily, because he knew that she had been made a 
pleased with the landscape, and ignored them alto- | fool of, the other two with a faint, but terrible suspi- 


gether. They didn’t care much for him; still, he 


was the only gentleman of the company, and it was | 


provoking that he would not notice them. They re- 
venged themselves on Cecily. 

** Cecily, how could you stand and sing in the face 
of such a crowd last night?” said Elsie. ‘1 declare 
nothing would have tempted me.” 

**1 didn’t want to,” said Cecily, quietly; ‘* but Mr. 
Bradbury insisted.” 

“Tt was mean of him!” Elsieexclaimed. ‘ Every- 
body knew what it was done for. He was mad be- 
cause, when they sent for him, they did not send for 


, Mrs. W. as soprano. He always wants to carry his 


solo singers with him. But the Marshville people 
bad made up their minds to depend on home talent. 
So instead of asking any of the principal singers at 
the convention, he picked you out, just out of re- 
venge, and to make the whole thing ridiculous.” 

At this cruel taunt poor Cecily’s face flamed up, 
and her eyes filled with tears of pain and mortifica- 
tion. She had really supposed that she was selected 
because the professor liked her voice, and that the 
applause of the audience had been given in good 
faith; but now it seemed that she had been cheated 
and ridiculed from first to last. Cecily was proud 
and sensitive, and this stung her to the quick. She 


could make no reply. Anger, and mortification, and | 


outshone in the eyes of Professor Florien. She had ! distress struggled so in her breast that it was impos- 
not seen him yet, and there seemed no reason why | sible to speak. It was all that she could do to pre- 


she should care for his esteem, unless from vanity; 


vent the tears that rose to her eyes from overflowing. 


She said nothing then, but leaned further out the 

window and pretended to look at the woods beside 
| the way. What made this cut harder to bear was 
| because it was given before a stranger. Cecily had 
conceived a higher opinion of their fellow-passenger 
than her companions had, and his omitting to stare, 
or to notice them, was to her a proot of bis good- 
breeding. She sat with her back to the giris, but 
facing him, and she had noticed the delicacy with 
which he avoided touching her, as a ruder man 
might sometimes have done without meaning it. He 
knew, too, that she had been made a@fool of. She 
shivered at the thought, and when she was aware 
that, as they spoke, he turned an‘ gave her an ear- 
nest look, which he seemed willing she should see, 
she shrank away, and hid ber face from him. 

But had Cecily looked up to meet the stranger’s 
glance, she woul! have felt very diff-rently abont it. 
Her companions marked th vt earnest, sympathizing 
look, and nudged each other, tossing their heads. 
He pitied her, indeed! They began to change their 
minds about the stranger, however. His eyes were 
very fine, and what a glance he could give! If he 
had looked at either of them with such an expression 
as he had wasted on Cecily, they would have been 
blest. Then they observed that his hand was small 
and delicate, as he drew off his glove to take out his 
watch, and the watch itself was the most beautifal 
little watch in the world. It appesred to be worth 
while for them to do their best. 

To no evd, however. He did not !ook at them, or 
bat once. When they began their F1r\ynch conversa- | 
tion, in order to impress him with the elegance of 
their education, he certainly did cast one fleeting 
glance in that direction, That was all. 

When at last they reached Fairmount, he got out 
at the hotel, and glancing once more at Cecily, made 
a slight salutation to all there, and disappeared. 

It was now nearly dark, and there was no chance 
to find out who he might be. Strangers frequently 
came to ¥airmount in the summer for the pure sea 
air—indeed, his health had been what principally in- 
duced Professor Florien to come for a short stay— 
and this man might remain long enough for them to 
get acqaainted with him. 

The next morning Mr. Parkhurst announced to 
the stadents under his care that Professor Florien 
had arrived, and would give them his first lesson that 
very morning. The hour of eleven was that appoint. 
ei, and the recitation they had been accustomed to 
have at that time was to be set aside. 

“O, my goodness gracious!” whispered Elsie to 
Frances Draper. ‘ Suppose!—” 

“It couldn’t be!” ¥ whispered back. But she 
looked very uneasy. Of course they were thinking 
of their fellow-passenger of the day before. Elsie 
had another distress, moreover. She had intended 
to show the Frenchman that some ladies out of Paris 
know how to dress, and had got at home an array 
of dresses, bows, sacks, sashes and the rest, which 
she considered fully sufficient to dazzle him. But 
now, unfortunately, she had on one of her ugliest 
gowns, an unbecoming plaid, a little the worse for 
wear, which she had worn because in the. morning 
it had looked like a storm. Now, to her misery, the 
sun was shining gloriously. She glanced at the desk 
where Cecily sat, and perceived with a pang of envy 
that that young lady was looking her best in a dark 
blue cambric with a narrow lace at the throat. Ce- 
cily, though dark-eyed and dark-haired, had a very 
fair complexion, and this color made her hair and 
eyes brilliant. Fortunately, however, she was pale, 
and appeared downcast, which detracted from her 
good looks. 

Mr. Parkhurst had everything in readiness, and 
for the last fifteen minutes they did nothing but 
watch the clock, all with eager, some with anxious 
eyes. 

Punctually at five minutes before eleven there was 
a slight tap at the door, and immediately, before Mr. 
Parkhurst had time to rise, it was opened, and in 
came Monsieur Florien. Three persons present 
caught their breath at sight of him. Moreover, the 
; Same three hung down their faces in embarrassment, 








cion that they had made fools of themselves. Con- 
' ceited as they were, neither of them believed that 
she knew how to speak French, and the thought of 
the deplorable blunders which they had doubtless 
committed in the presence of this wonderful profes- 
sor, made them long to hide their faces. 

Professor Florien did not, however, seem aware of 
ever having met any of the young ladies before him. 
He bowed with true French politeness when he was 
introduced to them, and without appearing to see 
any one in particular, commenced his lesson. That 
ended, he bowed again to the class, and turning to 
Mr. Parkburst, began to talk with him, not noticing 
any one before he went ont. 

As the lessons went on, our young ladies were more 
and more puzzled. The Frenchman gradually became 
acquainted with his class, addressing each one by 
name, yet never by look or word did he betray any rec- 
ollection of the faces of his young fellow-passengers. 

“T have no doubt that he remembers us,” Cecily 
said when the others asked her opinion. ‘ But he is 
too polite to show that he does. Of course he could 
not pay any compliment on the subject.” 

This was the nearest toa hit that she had ever 
been known to give, and it was pretty severe, though 
quiet. Of course they all knew by this time how ri- 
diculous had been the pretensions of those girls who 
had made such a show of their linguistic accomplish- 
ments, and the reign of Miss Elsie was considerably 
less glorious than before. What made it still worse 
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her was that Professor Florien had praised Ceci- 
ly’s pronunciation, and put her far ahead of the rest 
of the class. At that the wrath of her rivals blazed 


up. 

% He is not the Professor Florien whom Mark saw 
in New York. He was splendid; but I’m sure this 
one is as homely as he can be.” 

Cecily only smiled, but said nothing. She knew 
all about both professors, and, beauty, or no beauty, 
she was quite content to have this one for a friend. 
And a friend he was, more than the others knew. 
He was acquainted with the crabbed old lawyer at 
whose house Cecily boarded, and who received him 
when he would receive no one else. Mr. Blackwell 
had travelled, and though he was not now able to 
live any where but on the little property in Fair- 
mount that had been his father’s, he had very little 
to do with the inhabitants of Fairmount. He picked 
up the few strangers whom he thought worth know- 
ing, and treated them with a politeness of which sme 
of his more vulgar and intrusive neighbors would 
scarcely have believed him capable. 

These visits of the French teacher were a delight 
to Cecily, and a pleasure also to him. He had taken 
an early occasion to refer to their first meeting. 

“To not believe what those young ladies told you, 
my child,” he said, kindly. ‘I was at the concert, 
and I know that you sang very sweetly. Every one 
else knew it too. But it is just as well not to pay 
any attention to such ill nature, ia it not?” 

“T wont say arything to them about it,” says Ceci- 
ly, understanding him. ‘“ But Iam grateful to you 
for mentioning the subject to me, for I felt bad about 
i.” 

He had, moreover, encouraged and assisted ber in 
her studies, and had prophesied that she would make 
a very fine teacher. 

“If you could go to New York,” he said, “‘ IT and 
my brother could give you writing and copying to do 
enough almost to support you, and I would admit 
you free to any of my classes. Then after awhile 
you could perhaps get translating todo. What do 
you think of it?” 

“T should be delighted!” she said, brightly. 

‘ Well,” her new friend replied, ‘‘say nothing 
about it, and we will see what can be done.” 

So Cecily kept her own counsel, and was happy in 
spite of the gibes of her associates. It was very 
pleasant to her to have so kind a friend. When he 
stood up on the platform to give them their lesson, 
and the girls were fluttering and settling themselves 
into place, like a flock of birds, it was pleasant to 
have Professor Florien drop his luminous eyes on 
her as she sat quiet and smiling before bim, and see 
that softening of the face which was better and kind- 
er than any other person’s most elaborate greeting. 
Her daily life grew enchanted. A soft, rose-colored 
mist seemed to descend and envelop her, shutting 
out all sighta and sounds but those within the little 
circle of her delightful new studies. There was no 
excitement, but only a dreamy content, a feeling 
that she had reached a place in her life where all was 
harmonions, where nothing could harm her more. 
It was little she cared when the girls sneered at the 
Frenchman’s partiality for her, and called her Mrs. 
Florien. The bitter jest made no impreesion on her. 
Professor Florien was her friend, she thought, and it 
was all nonsense to talk of love. His manner was 
not like any lover she had ever seen. It was simply 
like that of an angel. And she—she was not in love 
with him, though she loved bim very dearly, more 
than she would tell any of them, more than she 
would tell any one, indeed, but him. But she had 
jnst as lief tell him as not, if he should want to know. 
She knew it was proper girls should blush when they 
tell their lovers that they love them; but Cecily was 
sure that she should not blush in telling her new 
friend how much she thought of him. She didn’t 
fee anything to blush about, 

Two happy months had passed, when one morning 
Elsie Parsons came into the schoolroom with her 
face fall of news. She could bardly wait till recess- 
time before telling. Then bastily gathering a few 
witnesses, she burst forth with her story. 

“ Well, Cecily, so it seems that monsieur is a mar- 
ried man. His wife came last evening.” 

“ Well, what of that?” replied Cecily, too much 
taken by surprise to be conscious of surprise. 

“Why, I should think there was something to you 
in that, after all the love-making that has been go- 
ing on between you and him,” Miss Elsie retorted, 
much disappointed in the effect she intended to have 
produced, 

“There was no love-making,” said Cecily, turning 
abruptly away. 

But she feltstrangely. ‘ Whatof that?” she kept 
thinking, and though she did not well know what, 
she felt that there was something in the news that 
affected her strongly. She fancied that she was not 
quite well. Her head felt dizzy, and everything 
looked dull and sad. She seemed to be suddenly 
smitten with a terrible fit of the blues. She went to 
her desk and sat down. Someway she did not feel 
like standing. 

The bell rang, the students got into their seats, the 
door opened, and Monsieur Florien came in to give 
his lesson. Cecily looked at him with a pang rending 
her heart. How beautiful he was, how elegant, how 
Pleasant his voice, how brilliant his eyes! And to- 
day he was more sparkling than usual. But how far 
away he seemed from her. She did not look up to 
meet his glance, but dropped her eyes. She wanted 
chiefly to get home. And when the lesson was over, 
instead of stopping as usual, she slipped away, pre- 
tending not to see Professor Florien coming toward 
her, and went home as fast as she could. 


She felt no better when she got there. Nor did 
she feel better in the afternoon, though she sat in her 
chamber window with a beautiful view of the beach 
and the bay, and Professor Florien walking up and 
down at the water’s edge, with a stylish-looking la- 
dy on his arm, paying her every gallant attention. 
The next day Cecily was not well enough to go to 
school, and in the evening Elsie came round on pur- 
pose to tell her that not orly Monsieur Florien’s wife 
had come, but bis brother too, the veritable magnifico 
of whom Mark Samson had told. 
“And now there’s somebody worth captivating,” 


said Elsie, triumphantly. 


Still, strangely enough, Cecily did not get well, and 
a week went by and left her stillailing. She had not 
been up to the academy once, but had kept her room, 
sleeping little, suffering a dull pain in her head and 
her heart. 

At the end of the week Monsieur Florien came to 
see her. He had once been to the door to inquire, 
but had been told that she was not well enough to 
come down. Now he insisted on seeing her. 

Reluctantly she dressed and went down stairs. 

** My poor child, how ill you look!” he exclaimed, 
going to take her hand, and looking at her so kindly 
that it hurt her like a blow. ‘I have been very anx- 
ious abont you. Come out now and walk on the 
beach ; the air will do you good. Besides, I want to 
introduce you to my brother and his wife.” 

At that word Cecily raised her heavy eyes with a 
sudden flash, and a deep crimson poured over her 
face and neck. 

O, where was she? What meant that whirling of 
the head, that glad bound of the heart? What 
meant the arms that held her, the breast to which 
she was pressed, the tender words spoken so near 
that she felt the breath of them on her cheek? 

** Does my darling love me?” whispered Monsieur 
Florien, in delight. 

** I—T didn’t think I did,” Cecily stammered. “ But 
I suppose I do. It almost killed me”—then she 
stopped. 

“ My brother’s wife, my own little girl,” said the 
lover, fondly. ‘“‘And so it was only pain that told 
you that you love me. You did not believe it be- 
fore?” 

“Nol” said Cecily, earnestly. ‘I never felt like 
blushing, and”—raising her eyes here in her ear- 
nestness to give fully her reasons for her skepticism, 
she encountered such a glance as made her blush like 
a rose, and stop short in her speech. 

The next day the girls, who really thought that 
Cecily was breaking her heart about Monsieur Flori- 
en, were surprised to see her come into the school- 
room, with a smiling face, and after piling her books 
up, and putting a strap around them, go and have a 
little chat with Mr. Parkhurst. That gentleman 
seemed very much surprised by what she told him, 
and when she bad got through, and prepared to go, 
shook bands with her, and bowed and uttered some 
compliment or other in an unusually gallant man- 
ner. Then Cecily went smilingly out without hav- 
ing spoken to any one but the master. 

The whole story came out that day. The married 
gentleman was the one whom they had all been mak- 
ing eyes at during the last week, and the other was 
to marry Cecily. She was now going with her futur 
and his brother and sister to spend four weeks at the 
sea-side, then to New York. 

“I’m sure nothing would tempt me to marry a for- 
eigner,” says Elsie, tossing her head. ‘‘ One never 
knows what they are. It is as likely as not that 
Monsieur Florien may have another wife somewhere. 
We shall see Cecily coming back here broken-hearted 
and begging for a place to teach in the Academy. 
You mark my words. We shal! have her back next 
year, see if we don’t.” 

They did see her next year; but not with a broken 
heart. When Monsieur and Madame Florien came 
down to Fairmount for a few weeks during the hot 
weather, her old friends had to own that Cecily was 
as happy as a human being well can be. 

‘And so handsome!” they all declared. 

For with true girlish inconsistency they all turned 
quite about; and from being their scapegoat, she is 
now their model. If the Fairmount young ladies 
wish to quote an authority for any fashion or matter 
of taste, it is enough to say “Cecily Florien does or 


says 80.” 
———-— + ~~ oem > 


A STRONG HINT. 


Soon after Doctor Secker was enthroned as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he delivered a charge, in the 
course of which he found great fault with his clergy 
on account of the scanty allowance often paid to 
curates. Mr. Patten, curate of Whitatable at thirty 
pounds a year, was a troublesome attendant at the 
archbishop’s levees, and a notoriously bad example in 
his own parish, yet the archbishop, to whom the 
living belonged, being ble to find any one to take 
charge at an equally low rate, had been careful not 
toremovehim. Mr. Patten was present, unbidden, at 
the delivefy of the charge, when the archbishop 
bad spoken his mind on the subject of curates’ pay, 
the curate of Whitstable rose, and bowing, said in a 
loud voice, “‘I thank your grace.” After the charge 
had been delivered, Mr. Patten bustled up to the new 
primate, who, feeling that he could not avoid him, 
began with the usual question, ‘‘ You are, sir, I appre- 
hend, curate of Whitstable?” ‘1am so,” said Mr. 
Patten; ‘‘ and have received the paltry sum of thirty 
pounds per annum from your grace’s predecessors 
for doing the duty of a living which brings in fall 
three handred.” “ Don’t enlarge, Mr Patten,” said 
the archbishop. ‘“ No, but l hope your grave will,” 








rejoined the curate. 


FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE RECTOR AND THE DOCTOR. 


WHEN Charles Steen came down to his solitary 
breakfast next morning, laid, as usual, under the 
evil eye of King Boleslaus, he found a letter from his 
patron awaiting him. 


“My dear Sir,” it ran, ‘‘ Perhaps, after all, I have 
been too hasty. Upon reflection, indeed, 1 am sat- 
isfied such is the case; and the more so since there 
can be but one decision arrived at by the jary. Just 
telegraph A. D.,(for ‘ Accidental Death ’), when they 
have so pronounced upon it. The weather here is 
wretched. Yours, FRED BLISSETT.” 


It was a fancy of the painter’s, even when corre- 
sponding with comparative strangers, to sign his 
Christian name thus abbreviated, although nobody, 
save the late equire, ever called him Fred. With 
Christie herself, he was always Uncle Frederick in 
full. But it was not the signature of the letter 
which awakened Charles Steen’s astonishment; its 
contents left no room for wonder at anything bat 
them. Was he dreaming? Did he read aright? 
Or had that eccentricity in his patron’s character, to 
which Mr. Mellish had referred last night, developed 
suddenly into downright madness? Fearing lest 
Miss Christie should presently come down, and 
question him as to whether he had heard from her 
uncle, and feeling really in great need of counsel, 
the young man thrust the letter in his pocket, and 
hurried down through the November drizzle to the 
rectory. It was rather late in the morning, bat Mr 
Mellish had not yet risen from the breakfast-table. 
It was the good parson’s wont to burn the midnight 
oil, and save the morning sun; and, besides, on this 
particular occasion he had a guest with him—a 
strange-looking little old gentleman, in decidedly 
old-fashioned clothes, who was introduced to Charles 
as Dr. Fangus. 

‘* We are very glad to see you, young gentleman,” 
observed this individual, nodding at him with much 
familiarity. ‘‘‘Two are company, and three are 
none,’ says the proverb; but it the two are bad 
company, ani are quarreiling like Kilkenny cats, 
the third is a relief; and that’s just our case.” 

As Mr. Mellish smiled grimly, but made no at- 
tempt to controvert this statement, it seemed to bea 
correct one. 

‘“‘Nothing the matter at the Hall, I hope, Mr. 
Steen? that is, more than has already happened, 
which one would think is woe sufficient,” observed 
the rector, with a glance of indignation at his other 
visitor. 

“Nosir, nothing at the Hall; but I have had a 
letter this morning, which I should like you to see 
presently.” 

‘**I am off!” cried Dr. Fungus, seizing a large 
white hat witha blue lining, and clapping it vio- 
lently on bis head. 

“There is no hurry, sir,” said the young man, 
earnestly; ‘‘my business, although private, is not 
pressing. Pray, do not let me disturb you.” 

“You don’t disturb me, sir; you delight me,” 
was the doctor’s reply; ‘‘ for you give me an excuse 
to getaway. Govod-morning, Mr. Mellish.” ~ 

** Good-morning, Dr. Fungus, and I hope you will 
reconsider that matter.” 

“The more | think about it, sir, the more am I 
determined to do as I have stated.” 

‘Then don’t think about it; act mechanically,” 
returned the parson,dryly. ‘ Good-morning, sir.” 

“I don’t leave this house without my umbrella, 
Mr. Rector—a large blue umbrella, with a metal 
handle.” 

“O, there’s no mistaking it, sir. It’s in the 
kitchen drying.” And the rector left the room to 
calldown the back-stairs, at the top of a very un- 
conciliatory voice, for the article in question. 

“Did you hear what he muttered—that reverend 
gentleman?” observed the doctor, grinning mali- 
ciously. ‘‘He muttered, ‘Damn your umbrella.’ 
Iheard him. He wanted to keep it fur tithe, I'll 
warrant.” 

‘* Here is your valuable property,” said the rector, 
reappearing. 

‘*It has been scorched by your fire, Mr. Mellish,” 
replied the other, examining it attentively. “And 
it wont go up, sir. Yes, it will.” 

And it went up with a dreadfulsound. Large as 
the national standard, even when furled, the blue 
umbrella when put up was something enormous; it 
resembled the enchanted helmet in the Castle of 
Otranto, and occupied half the space in the little 
room. The doctor seemed encamped under it, rather 
than in a place of temporary shelter. 

“ Your infernal cook has injured it, sir—it will not 
come down,” exclaimed that gentleman, irritated by 
several unsuccessful attempts to furl it. 

‘* My infernal cook! I will not endure such lan- 
guage in my house, Dr. Fungus.” 

“Language! Well, that’s very fine, when I just 
now heard you muttering, ‘ Damn your umbrella!’ ” 

“ You'll bear me say it out loud,” retorted the 
rector, angrily, “ if you don’t take yourself off” 

Imagine the rector, with his face purple with 
indignation, holding the door wide open for his 
guest’s egress, while the little doctor strained at 
the slide of that gigantic umbreila which would 
no more come down than a balloon whose valve is 
fast. 

The involuntary witness of this admirable scene 








threw himself on the sofa, and fairly roared wit. 





laughter; nor was his merriment decreased, when 
suddenly, with a convulsive click, the umbrella ° 
collapsed, and, blinded in its folds, its proprietor 
rushed headlong into the lobby like a steam-ram. 
It was not till some time after the front-door had 
slammed, and the cottage ceased vibrating with the 
concussion thereof, that the young fellow could arti- 


| culate a few words of apology. 


“TI am glad you are amused,” said the rector, 
savagely, cutting him short. ‘Did you ever see 
such a pig-headed— But there; I forget; you 
know nothing about it; else you would see it was no 
laughing matter!’’ 

“QO sir, but his umbrella!” pleaded the young man, 
once more relapsing into extravagant mirth. 

“Damn his umbrella,’’ exclaimed the rector, fer- 
vently; “it’s as obstinate—yes, and as difficult to 
shut up—as himself. I hope I didn’t lose my temper, 
Mr. Steen—did I,” added he in more subdued tones, 
“or seem to forget that I was his host in any way? 
But I confess I was put out. However, I need not 
trouble you with that matter. Now, what about 
this letter? It’s from Mr. Frederick, 1 suppose? 
Just so.” And he read it. “ Well, where's the 
other letter?” 

“The other letter?” 

““Of course. Thisis No. 2, although he has not 
marked it so. ‘Too hasty,’ means he replied to your 
letter at once, without reflection, and dropped it in 
the post. Athing you should never do, my young 
friend, till nearly post-time. i’era scripta manet, 
You can’t get it out again. He must have got your 
letter, or how could he have known about the in- 
quest?” 

“ Just so, sir. I see. But what can possibly have 
become of the first letter?” 

“Possibly become? My good sir, it is almost 
certain we shall find it at the post-office. If you get 
one out of two letters in Ailgrove at the proper time, 
that is an excellent average. You may have ob- 
served that our walking postman here is lame; well, 
that is not the worst of him; he is not good at 
deciphering manuscript—in fact, I don’t believe he 
can read. But the dear squire would appoint him, 
and I am sure no one will have the heart to remove 
him now—at least, no one hereabouts.” And the 
rector regarded the new lord of Allgrove’s missive 
with a little sigh. 

‘** Bat the other letter, sir? I must get it!” 

“ True; we must look after No. 1, Mr. Steen; 
though that was a gospel poor Frank Blissett would 
never listen to. We shall have it allright. When- 
ever there is a letter over, which our Mercury can 
make nothing of, he brings it here. I am his Layard 
—his decipherer of hieroglyphics—and see, here he 
comes, limping up the road. It is only right that a 
postman should be always halting.” Mr. Mellish 
threw up the window. ‘“ Well, George, hast any 
letter for me?” 

“Yes sir; leastwaye, if it aint-for you, I don’t 
know what body it be for.” 

“All right, George; it is for this house. See, Mr. 
Steen, I think our royal mail may stand excused 
before such a scraw) as this.” 

And indeed the superscription of Mr. Frederick’s 
letter was very difficult to make out, and evidently 
dashed off at speed, if not in passion. 

The young man broke the seal, and read as fol- 
lows, “The news you sent me, Mr. Steen, is unac- 
countable, incomprehensible! An inquest to be 
held on wy poor brotber! Surely you must have 
been misinformed. Such disrespect can surely never 
be paid to our family as such a course would imply. 
I put myself out of the question (although even J 
have some right to complain), but imagine the dis- 
tressof the widow! Is there no possible means of 
putting a stop to it? There is nothing I detest so 
much as a morbid publicity; and as the head of 
the family, I wish that expreesion of opinion to be 
conveyed at once to the proper authorities. Yours, 
in haste, Frep BLIssETT.” 

“ Having shown you the conclusion of the story, 
Mr. Mellish, there can be no harm in letting you 
see the beginning,” remarked Charles, handing the 
note to the rector. ‘I suppose it is too late to avoid 
the inquest now?” 

Mr. Mellish’s face was troubled as he replied, 
‘Yes, indeed; even if it were possible at any 
time.” 

* But then,” added Steen, interrogatively, “ the 
proceedings will be only a matter of form?” 

‘* Well, I am afraid not altogether ¢hut,” said the 
rector, frankly; “the fact is, it was about this very 
matter that Fungus and I fell out this morning, and 
this letter of Mr. Frederick’s makes the matter ten 
times worse. The inquest Was absolately necessary 
—it is the law of the land; but then, as is here 
hinted, the verdict might be reasonably anticipated, 
namely, that of accidental death. Aud so it will be 
—as it ought to be—unless that little Fangus, who 
has certainly a maggot in his brain, should make 
himself obnoxious, which it unhappily lies in his 
power to do. He is one of the principal witnesses— 
the second man that saw the poor squire after his 
accident, and he has taken it into his head that 
there may have been foul play. Nothing can be 
more preposterous and out of the question—but per- 
haps the notion recommends itselfto him on that 
account.” 

“There was nothing valuable missing from poor 
Mr. ‘Blissett, I understand?” observed Charles, 
** His*watch and money were all safe?” 

“Of course, they were. And I will answer for it 
the esquire had not an enemy in the world; nay, 





not a person to whom his death—if it were felt at 
all—would noi be felt as aloss. I Lope and believe 
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that Mr. Frederick will turn out far better than is 
expected of him; but still his brother might have 
made the same remark to him that Charles 11. made 
to the Duke of York, when requested to take care of 
his sacred person, ‘Oddsfish, man, my life is safe 
enough, for nobody would put an end to it to put 
you in my place.’ No, no. Jack Frost is alone to 
biame for that sad business. The require pitched on 
his head on the hard ground, and 80 we all lost a 
friend.” 

‘Mr. Blissett will take it very ill, I fear,” mused 
Charles, “ if any other conclusion is come to than 
that which he mentions here.” 

“Of course, he will, and naturally enough; and 
what is of much more consequence, the poor widow 
will be sure to take it to heart. Mr. Lane, my fel- 
low-traveller in the railway carriage the other day, 
who will be the third material witness this morning, 
is a8 anxious as myeelf that all should go smoothly. 
He is very indignant with the doctor, and so will be 
all the county. Fungus will be put in Coventry, 
as sure as he lives, if he proves obstinate; he’ll be 
Jet alone with his blue umbrella, sir. It’s eleven 
o’clock , and the inquiry bus already commenced; we 


shall know all about it in a few hours. They wanted 


tosummon me—as the last person who saw him 
alive in Allgrove; he waved bis hand to me, and 
smiled and nodded in his old genic] fashion as I 
was shaving that morning. But fortunately (for it 
would have been very eal work) there was another 
man who saw him later, so I was held excused. 
There, that’s the fellow just coming out of the inn- 
door—Jem Templar, who lives up at the Druil 
Ring, which 1 shall hope to take you to see some 
day. He was first called, no doubt, and has given 
his evidence already. Halloo! there’s Ricketts, too, 
our doctor; perhaps he knows how matters are 
going.” Once more Mr. Mallish threw up the win- 
dow, or rather threw it back, for it was an old-fash- 
ioned latticed frame, which opened door-wise, and 
was almost as much the channel of communication 
between the rector and his parishioners as the door 
itself. In summer weather, he often gat in it, ex- 
changing remarks with the patrsers-by of all sorts, 
notwithstanding that its opposite casement opened 
on the garden, and had a much better lookout; the 
good parson was very human in his sympathies, 
and perhaps also he did not very much care for 


The river's wooded reach, 


or the beauties of nature generally. 


‘“‘Hil Mr. Ricketts!” cried he, beckoning with 


head and hand; ‘‘ one word with you, if you please.” 
Mr. Ricketts came; a young man, not very scien- 
tific-looking as yet, but with a praiseworthy inten- 


|some half dozen gentlemen, and “ Look, look! the 
| inquest is over,” cried the rector, and hastily leaving | 
the room, he snatched up bis hat, and hurried into | 
the street. As he did so, Charles noticed the knot of 
persons in front of the door cease their animated 
talk, and draw back to left and right, while some 
individual emerged from it. He wore a broad- 
brimmed white hat, and carried an enormous um- 
brella, under which, like one in a religious proces- 
sion, he slowly moved away amid a profound 
silence ‘ 
| “There goes old Fungus,” was Mr. Ricketts’s 
| irreverent remark; “ and you may take my word for 
_ it, Mr. Steen, that he has pat their backs up.” 


CHAPTER XIlIlI. 
THE CHARGE LAID UPON CHARLES STEEN, 


Rumor, at all times fleet of foot, in these days 
rivals thought itself for speed. The open verdict 
returned by the wise men of Allgrove sped on horse- 
back to Chudleigh station, and flashed along the 
wires to Clifford street, within the hour. 

On horseback, too, by gig and afoot, it went forth 
that afternoon throughout the county, while in the 
village itself there was nought else but it bandied 
from mouth to mouth. In Morden Hall alone, 
whither was brought that afternoon the unconscious 
cause of all this babblement, there was nothing said 
of the verdict above the breath. It was deemed 
right that the widow and her daughter should not be 
told that, in the opinion of twelve of their neighbors 
—or at least of a majority of that number—it was 
however improbable, within the range of possibility, 
that the squire had not come to his end by fair 
means. 

It was understood that this decision had been 
arrived at solely through the evidence of crotchety 
Dr. Fungus; and that gentleman—notwithstanding | 
the highly flavored dish of gossip which he had thus 
afforded to a most appreciative public—was conse- 
quently looked upon with great disfavor. He was 
staying for the time with Farmer Groves, whose 
sister (dead these twenty years) he had married in 
middle life; and even his host and brother-in-law, 
it was said, had expressed himself on the matter in 
very indignant terms. 

In addition to the telegraphic message, Charles 
had written a letter to Mr. Frederick Blissett, set- 
| ting forth how this unfortunate circumstance had 
occurred; and had also obeyed the rector’s injunc- 
tions, in inquiring what were Mr. Blissett’s inten- 
tions with respect to the widow’s remaining at the 
Hall, or removing to the cottage called Ri}l Bank. 


tion of becoming so. He practised pursing the lips | Throughout the day, he saw nothing of Miss 
and shaking the head, and identified himself with Christie; butin the evening, much to his surprise, 
his patients as much as possible by speaking of them , when he returned from dining with Mr. Mellish, he 
in the first person plural. ‘ We feel better this received a visit from her in the study. She had now 
morning, do wenot? Yes, our physic has done us her new mourning on; and the high black dress, 


she, ‘‘and forgive me my rude words of the other 
day?” . 

** T bave nothing to forgive, dear madam,” replied 
Charles, taking her wasted fingers, and carrying , 
them to his lips. ‘I trust you are feeling some- 
what stronger—better?” 

“I am as well as 1 am ever likely to be,” answered 
she, quietly. ‘Sit you down there, Mr. Steen.” 

He seated himee!lf beside her, and close to a small 
table, on which he now perceived were laid a watch | 
and seals, some money, and a penknife too large for 
a lady’s use—articles which he at once rightly con- | 
cluded had been found on the person of the deceased 
squire, and been given up to the widow that after- 
noon, on the termination of the inquiry into the 
cause of his death. He could scarcely keep his eyes 
off these dreadful mementos, but Mrs. Blissett did 
not appear to notice them just now. 

“lam informed,” continued she, “that you have 
kindly promised to write to your—to Mr. Frederick 
Blissett, with respect to his intentions as to our 
remaining at the Hall.” 

‘“*‘T have already done so, madam; and if I could 
learn your own wishes in the matter, it would give 
me a genuine pleasure to convey them. Most 
earnestly do I desire to be of service to you and 
yours.” 

“TI and mine do not now comprehend much, Mr. 
Steen; but we should be all the more grateful on 
that account for your good-will. I know that we 
possess it; I can read it in your eyes and in your 
voice. Perhaps, to us poor crippled folk, from whom 
external nature is shut out, except as much of it as 
can be seen through a window-pane— perhaps, I say, 
itis given to us to discern man’s character more 


her hollow eyes fixed themselves upon the young 
man’s countenance with pertinacious inquiry. 

“You have promised to tell me,” gasped she. ‘+ ] 
have no ove else in whom to trust. The rector de- 
ceived me, I am sure of that. Chsrles Steen, you 
are young and truthful; if the memory of your 
mother is dear to you, or if you hope to ore day 
possess a faithfaland loving wife, do not you deceive 
me also. What was the verdict?” 

“Well, madam, I believe the jury were not a}j 
agreed. Some thovght it shoufa be accidental 
death—” 

* But the others -the majority,” interrupted the 
widow, impatiently, “ what did they say? Was it—” 
She raised herself slowly upon her hands, and 
breathing bard, like one in mortal pain, she whispe.- 
ed, hoarsely, “was it murder? Was it willtu! 
murder?” 

‘* Indeed, indeed, it was not, madam !”’ cried Steen, 
eagerly; ‘you shock me by the mere suggestion uf 
such a mischance, such a miscarriage of justice. 
The jury have behaved ill; they were persuaded, it 
seems, by a crotchety old fellow, one Dr. Fungus, 
to give an open verdict; but they did not exhibit 
the reckless folly which you attribute to tiem. U o 
my hunor, madam, they did not. Their verdict was 
not willful murder—nor murder, of course, at all.’ 

** What was it, then?” 

“It was, ‘ Found Dead.’ ” 

* You are not used to falsehood, Mr. Steen. 
is something behind your words; tell it.” 

“The verdict was what 1 have said, dear madam 
—‘ Found Dead; but how the deceased came by his 
death, there is not enough of evidence to show.’ ” 

The widow’s white lips moved slowly, as though 





There 





easily than the hale—my dear Frank, yonder ” (she | 
looked upward), “had a loyal confidence that all 

hearts were like bis own (and alas, how it was_ 
abused!)—or perhaps it ia that since we see so few of 

our fellow-creatures we study them the more earn- | 
estly, like some poor student with his half-dozen 

books. At all events, Mr. Steen, I am well persuad.d 

that you are my true friend and Christie’s.”” | 

“God bless you, madam, for that saying,” ex- 
claimed the young man, eagerly; ‘‘ now, only show 
me how to prove it. There is nothing—consistently 
with my duty to him I serve—” 

“There is no need to make that proviso,” inter- 
rupted the widow, gravely. ‘‘ God forbid I shovld 
tempt you to betray your trust! Tempt you, did I 
say?” added she, bitterly. ‘‘We have nothing, 
Christie and I, with which to tempt the poorest, or 
so little, in comparison with what we had, that it 
seems nothing. Yes, thanks to the will of a man 
who died before her mother was born, my Christie is 
now penniless. Do you understand, sir, we are 
paupers, my child and I? but yet not beggars; let 
him know that. Weare not dependent, even now, 
upon Mr. Frederick Blissett’s bounty.” 

“As Jam, madam.” 








good ;” and so on. 

“Well, sir, what are they doing upthere? It is 
@ very straightforward case, 1 svuppoee—the poor 
squire’s?”’ 

“In my opinion, quite straightforward, sir. The 
cise of death, as I] have just been testifying, was 
from the injury to the brain; the blow—that is the 


fall—on the occiput was so violent as to shatter the | 


parietal bones—so-called, Mr. Mellish, as your clas- 
sical knowledge will suggest—” 

“* Yes, yes—a wall, a wall!” exclaimed the rector, 
impatiently. ‘ 1 don’t care about all that. Is there 
any difference of opinion about the matter—that’s 
what I wish to know?” 

Mr. Ricketts gave a professional shrug, calculated 
to produce every confidence ina beholder, had not 
youth and vigor given so much rapidity to the move- 
ment as to assimilate it to an acrobatic display. 

‘Dr. Furgus holds, it seems, another view, Mr. 
Mellish; and being a learned physician, and I only a 


poor gereral practitioner, 1 dare eay it will have wishes to see you—” and here she gave atroubled | may seem impertinent,” said he, tenderly; ‘ but is 


more weigbt with the jury.” 

* You don’t mean to tell me,” cried the rector, 
excitedly, ‘that that cld fool is going to persuade 
them to return a verdict of willful murder?” 

* Well, no sir—certainly not that. But 1 should 
not be surprised if they gave an open verdict—I 
should not indeed, sir.” 

*“Umph!” said the rectcr, discontentedly. Then, 
as though wishing to dismirs trom his mind a dis- 
agreeable sul ject, he introduced the two young men. 
“Mr. Ricketts, our dcctor; Mr. Charles Steen, friend 
of Mr. Frederick Blissett’s.” 

* Inveed, sir. Mcst proud,” said the surgeon. 
“Mr. Blissett is well, I hope? Not at all well? 
Dear me.” His hands beginning to revolve slowly 
as the prospect of an extension of practice dawned 
upon him. ‘* He has long lived a town-life, 1 under- 
stand. When he comes down here, Allgrove air will 
set him up, 1 trust.” 

‘Our last equire did not patronize the doctor 
much,” observed the rector. ‘I suppose that this 
dreadful post mortem business is the only one where- 
in— Ah, to be sur& though, he had gout; but for 
many years past, he used to prescribe for himself 
for that.” 

“Ab, a great mistake that, sir—a sad mistake 
indeed ;”’ and Mr. Ricketts for the first time evinced 
a@ genuine melancholy, and evidently meant what he 
said. He was proceeding to show that as every man 
who is his own lawyer has a fool tor his client, so 
every one who doctors hin self, or even keeps a 
medicine-chest, in place of being supplied by the 
general practitioner in the usual way, does both a 
tvolish and a dangerous thing, when suddenly, from 
the door uf the Jising Sun there streamed forth 





| with its small white collar and cufts, became her, “True; I had forgotten, Mr. Steen. 
as it seemed to him, more than any attire she could | wrong make us very selfish. 
possibly have worn; and yet, perhaps, if he had been | say was, that we shall leave the Hall at once; with- 
| an older man, even its beauty would rot have struck | in the month. It is my intention to reside at Rill 
him so much as the sad wisdom of that girlish face,’ Bank. I regret, therefore, that you should have 
in which grief for the dead was subiued, though been troubled to communicate with Mr. Frederick 
scarcely mitigated, by anxiety for the living. | Blissett upon that matter. It is unnecessary to ex- 
| “It was thoughtful of you to come home so early, | plain to you—even if your relations with him per- 
Mr. Steen,” said she, in her low, sweet vuice—“to mitted of it, which they do not—the circumstances 
| leave the good rector’s company for this mournful that preclude my accepting favors at his hands; but 
house;” and she turned an involontary glance to I can accept none;” she spoke so far with vigor, 
the wall, which now alone separated them from the | and even vehemence, but her feeble frame gave way 
visible presence of death. | before she could conclude, and she sank back on her 


Grief and 
What 1 was about to 


“If I had thought I could have been of the 
slightest service to you, Miss Christie,” said the 
young man, earnestly, ‘I would have come home | 
(since you are so good as to call it so) even earlier; 
nay, I would not have left—left home at all.” 

‘*We are sure of that, Mr. Sieen— both mamma 
and I. You are so great a favorite of hers, that she | 


smile—“ upon some matter which she will not even | 
confide to me.” 

“What! to-night, Miss Christie?” 

“ Yes, now—at once. Pray, don’t disturb yourself 
about the hour. Mamma, alas! takes scarcely any 
sleep. If you had been late instead of early, it 
would have mattered nothing.” 

“T am at your service, Miss Christie, and at 
hers,” answered the young man, “ now and at all 
times.” 

“ That is what Mr. Mellish was promising for you 

| to mamma this aiternoon,” said Christie, with a_ 
grave smile. ‘‘He has become your godfather as to 
your intentions towards us, I assure you.” 

“J would my power were equal to my will,” sighed 
Charles. ‘“O Miss Christie, is there anything—any- 
thing in the world that I can do? You will remem- 
ber, even if ] am of no use, that I had the will.” 

| Yes, Mr. Steen. At atime like this ” (she had 
led the way into the hall, and now made a pause at 
the door, behind which lay, in an unaccustomed 

' room, the late master of that headless house), “ we 
forget nothing.’’ 

They passed up stairs in silence; and when they | 

; reached Mrs. Blissett’s door, Christie did but knock | 
gently at it, and then signed to him that he should 
go in alone. | 

The widow was sitting on her couch, propped up | 
by pillows, exactly as though she had never moved 
since he had seen her eight-and-forty hours befure; 
but the old reso ute and set expression of her face 
was changed to one that, though woful, was both 
kind and winning, For the first time, it struck him 
how like she must once have been to ler daughter. 

* Will you come and shake hands with me,” said 





| for such an occasion as the present by sagacious Mr. 


pillows, murmuring, in a faint voice; “‘ never, no, 
never!’ 

Charles took advantage of the enforced silence to 
urge an argument which had been supplied to him 


Mellish. 
*“« Forgive me, madam, if-what I am going to say 


it not possible that, weakened by sickness and 


committing these words to memory. Then she laid 
her hand upon the young man’s sleeve, and drew 
him towards her. ‘Stoop down,” said she, in low 
bat distinct tones, “and listen. You have begun 
this, and you must carry it out; God has laid it 
upon you.” 

** Laid what upon me?” 

“TI have felt it all along,” continued she, without 
noticing his inquiry; ‘‘ but 1 bave bad no friend to 
contide in until now. You are my friend and Chris- 
tie’s; you sball win my love and hers—you would do 
much for that? That’s well. ‘Found Dead; but 
how he came by his death there is not enough of 
evidence to show.’ It must be your task to discover 
what is wanting.” 

“In the evidence, madam?” exclaimed the as- 
tonished lad. ; 

“Yes; you must find it. The guilt of blood must 
be brought home—home—do you hear? to the man 
who killed my Frank.” 

** Killed, madam! 
The jury—” 

“ He was murdered, sir. His blood calls from the 
earth to you, Charles Steen, and you must see jus- 
tice done upon his slayer.” 

The front-door bell was here rung so violently 
that the sound made itself heard in even that well- 
closed and secluded room. Breaking in upon the 
silence in which death and night combined to steep 
the house, and so immediately after such an appeal 
from the widow, it shook the young man’s nerves. 
It was some little time before he spoke again. 

** Supposing even your wild surmise were true,” 
urged he with hesitation, and half his mind atten- 
tive for that strange sound to be repeated—“‘ and 
nothing seems to me more wholly improbable—how 
am J, a stranger in these parts, and ignorant of 
who were like to be your husband’s foes, to set about 
the task you would impose upon me? Even ifsuch 
a wretch exists as him you hint at, where am I to 
find him?”’ 

The widow was listening also, with one thin 
finger raised, and her eyes fixed straight before 
her. 2 

‘Where? Perhaps here, perhaps now. Who 
knows? I hear the front-door open. It is for you to 
act; for me, to watch and wait. You bave to'd me 


Indeed,*“he was not killed. 





broken by sorrow, your judgment may be somewhat 
sacrificed to prejudice—or, if you will have it so, to 
teeling? I do not speak of the certain damage to 
your own interests which even a negative expression 
of your antipathy would produce—but there is Mies 
Christie. You would surely not desire your feud 
with Mr. Bliseett to be hereditary?” 

The widow sighed. ‘‘ You are wise beyond your 
years, sir,” said she, slowly. 

**Nay, madam, it is rather that you are blinded 
by your grief to worldly things, else you wvuld see 
what is so obvious.” 

“ I will think over the matter, Mr. Steen. It will 
be time to express our poor wishes when your patron 
has communicated his desire to hear them. I sent 
for you to speak of something else; to ask a favor of 
another sort of you, and one within ycur power to 
grant.” 

It is granted, madam, before asked.” 

“IT desire to know what was the coroner’s verdict 
this morning as to how my poor husband came by 

> 
his death?” 

A cold perspiration bedewed the young man’s face. 
The verdict was the very thing he had been erjoined 
by the rector to keep secret from the widowed in- 
valid; the matter about which he knew Mr. Mellish 
had himself been interrogated by her that afternoon 
without revealing the truth. He had told her 
vaguely that the dec’sion arrived at by the jury was 
the usual one in such cases, and she had seemed to 
be satisfied; but now it seemed he had only made 
things worse by the vagueness of his reply. It was 
evident that Mrs. Blissett’s suspicions were dread- 
fully excited. Hover pale lips twitched convulsively; 


what | asked, and won my friendship. There is more 


doing. Good-by, dear boy, good-by.”’ 

There was a knock at the door, 
entered. 

“ You are wanted, Mr. Steen,” said she, quietly, 
**down stairs.” 

For a moment, the young man’s heart seemed to 
cease beating; he grew cold from top to toe. For 
} what was he wanted, and who had come for him at 
such an hour? Though he knew that Christie was 
looking from him to her mother with inquiring eyes, 
and holding the door open for him to pass out, bis 
limbs refused to stir. When at last, with an effort, 
he arose and hurried out, one word from the widow’s 

lips seemed to fill his brain—the same which, spoken 
by his royal master on the scaffold, so long haunted 
Bishop Juxton’s ears, and scarcely with a greater 
signiticance—“* Remember!” 


and Christie 





CHAPTER XIV. 


AN UNEXPECTED RETURN, 





CHARLES STEEN was not a nervous lad; young a8 
| he was he had had to “ guard his own head ” in the 
| world so often, and against such different opponents, 
; that he had little fear, and still less was he sultject 
‘ to superstition. Yet he felt strangely apprehensive, 
| fearful of he knew not what, as he closed Mrs. Blis- 
; Bett’s door, and descended to the little sitting-room 
which had been appropriated to his use. His recent 
conversation with his hostess, the lateness of the 
hour, the unknown nature of the unexpected sum- 


to win yet, much more; but you must be up and* 
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mons, all combined to unman him. He was quite 
startled upon entering his room at finding himself 
face to face with the stout butler, who was, naturally 
enough, awaiting him there. 

“ Here’s a telegram just come for you, sir,” ob- 
served that functionary in a portentous tone; for if 
an elephant and howdah had arrived to carry the 
young gentleman away, Mr. Maitland could scarce- 
ly have been more surprised. Telegrams, however 
common at the railway station half a dozen miles 
away, were rare indeed at Allgrove. The inhabi- 
tants, unacquainted with them as mere channels of 
communication swifter than the post, regarded 
them as heralds of death and ruin; and the butler 
was holding the yellow missive between his finger 
and thumb, as though it could impart contagion, or 
was filled with some explosive material fatal to the 
recipient. 

Steen snatched it from him, and hastily tore it 
open. 

«From Mrs. Maude, Clifford street, London, to 
Charles Steen, Morden Hall, Aligrove on the Rill. 
Pray, come home at once, sir. Mr. Frederick is very 
strange. Some news received to-day has upset 
him. I do not like to bear such a responsibility, 
alone.” 

“ Does the night-mail stop at Chudleigh?” asked 
the young man, eagerly. 

“No sir; it does not. There is a parliamentary 
train very early in the morning, that gets into town 
at seven o’clock.”” 

“T must go by that, Maitland, There is news 
herew hich compels me to be in London as soon as 
possible.” 

“Is Mr. Frederick ill, sir?’”’ asked the butler anx- 
iously, yet not quite in that sympathizing voice with 
which such inquiries are generally made. Doubt- 
less it flashed across him, “If this new master dies, 
my mistress will have ber own again, and there need 
be no change in her d tic establishment.” 

“ Mr. Blissett is not exactly ill,” returned Charles, 
absently; ‘‘ but he needs my presence. Will you 
please to tell Miss Christie that much? Or, stop— 
give mean envelop.” He wrote a few lines in pen- 
cil at the foot of the telegram, and then enclosed it. 
‘* Let her have this at once.”’ 

The butler left the room as noiselessly as his 
weight permitted; he felt, as it were, freighted with 
mystery, and enjoyed it after the manner of his class. 
How oracular would he presently become to the 
attentive audience below stairs! Ifthe misfortunes 
of our friends are not altogether displeasing, so the 
death and sickness of their betters are not an un- 
welcome topic to the denizens of the servants’ hall. 

Charles was left alone with Bolesiaus for fully 
twenty minutes ere there wasa gentle kuock at the 
door, and Christie glided into the study, his visitor 
that night for the second time. 

** You have read the telegram, Miss Christie?” 

“O yes; but it seems very strange. Are jou still 
determined upon starting by the first train?” 

“* Most certainly.” 

“TI suppose you are right,” said she, quietly; 
“mamma says she is sure you are. She bids me 
say, ‘God bless you,’ for her, and (though I do not 
know to what particular matter she alludes) implores 
you not to neglect her last injunction. ‘ You will 
always bea welcome guest of hers,’ she adds, ‘ al- 
though our home will henceforth be a very humble 
one.” You have won dear mamma’s heart, Mr. 
Steen.” 

She looked so beautiful and kind, her voice was 
laden with such tenderness, that it needed some 
self control on the young man’s part, and recollec- 
tion of the mournful circumstances by which they 
were on every hand surrounded, to prevent him 
crying out in a rapture, “I would I had won yours, 
Miss Christie; as it was, he dared not trust himself 
to speak. Then, quite unconscious of the effect she 
was producing, the young girl went on, ‘I bave 
written this letter to Uncle Frederick, at mamma’s 
dictation, telling bim that she preters for many rea- 
sons—associations which he will easily understand— 
to leave the Hall almost immediately for Rill Bank; 
80 that everything will be at once at his disposal. 
And I have added—with dear mamwma’s approba- 
tion—our thanks to him for having sent to us, at 
sucha time, so kind and considerate a proxy for 
himself as you. I will not detain you, Mr. Steen, 
for it is late, and you will have to start very early 
to-morrow.” She held out her small white hand in 
the old frauk, unconscious way; but it 1 to 





' troubled him also not a little. 


the offer of my humble service, once more to give 
you the assurance of my—my deep devotion” (the 
young girl gently, perhaps unconsciously, withdrew 
her hand) “to the interests of your mother and 
yourself. I am almost as powerless, I fear, Miss 
Christie, as I am certainly penniless; but such as I 
am, 1 am yours and hers—forever.”” - 

The tears came into her largeeyes. ‘‘ Good-by,” 
she murmured, and once again gave him her hand, 
but to be grasped only for a single instant. 

** Good-by, Miss Christie.”’ 

And Boleslaus and Charles Steen were alone again, 
his majesty looking much displeased at the whole 
affair. 

In the morning before daylight, Charles had been 
driven by Robert the groom (grown more melan- 
choly than any otber servant, it was observed in 
the kitchen, since master’s death, and uncannily 
silent, like a man who had something on his mind), 
to Chudleigh Station, and was far on his way to town. 

Should he find his patron worse or better? Would 
his sudden coming annoy him, or the reverse? Had 
Mrs. Maude ventured to tell her lodger that she had 
sent the telegram? A1l these things passed through 
his mind; but what remained there, and did not 
pass, but obtruded itself again and again, was that 
strange unreasonable request made to him by Mrs. 
Blissett. Why should he, of all men—a mere boy, 
and an acquaintance of but a few days old—be 
selected by that exacting lady as the avenger of a 
fancied crime? for was not Mr. Mellisb, and indeed 
every other person he had spoken with, except that 
queer little doctor, convinced that the equire had ac- 
cidentally come by his death? And again, even 
supposing he had met with foul play, why should he, 
Charles Steen, a total stranger to the neighborhood 
and its inhabitants, be considered a fit person to un- 
ravelsuch a mystery? 

What the rector had undesignedly let fall before 
him, on the journey down, concerning his patron, 
It would be difficult 
to keep in favor—or even not to arouse the dis- 
pleasure (as he had already once or twice unwitting- 
ly done), of so eccentric and excitable a character. 
The retention of his appointment (such as it was) 
seemed to be very doubtful, and if Mr. Blissett with- 
drew his protection, whither was he toturn? Why 
was it that this reflection—which might have struck 
him almost with equal force on his way down to All- 


It had not been unusual with the painter, previous 
to his recent indisposition, to fall into his old Indian 
habits, and take very early walks abroad, although, 
at other times, with characteristic irregularity, he 
would not retire torest until after daybreak. 

‘Is Mrs. Maude up yet?” 

** No sir.” 

“Tell her I wish to see her assoon as convenient,” 
said Charles; and with that he retired to his own 
room, to refresh himself after his long journey. His 
ablutions performed, and the parlor affording small 
attractions, he walked into the studio, passing on his 
way Mr. Blissett’s room, the door of which stood 
open. He glanced within. There was the toilet- 
table, crowded with as many bottles of unguents and 
essences as that of any young belle; the little heap 
of frilled squares of linen on which the delicate oc- 
cupant of the apartment was wont to cleanse his 
razor; the splendid dressing-case, left lying open, 


THE INTELLECT OF ANIMALS, 

The ass és intelligent; here isthe proof. A Char- 
tres ass often went to the Chateau de Guerville, 
whose occupants were musical people. The lady of 
the house had a splendid voice. As soon as she be- 
gan to sing, the ass went close to the window to lis- 
ten. One day, when she was practising a bravura 
alone, her performance so delighted him that he 
walked up the steps, crossed the eutrance hall, and 
stole into the drawing-room unperceived. In the 
midst of a brilliant passage he expressed his approval 
by braying with all his might and main. 

Erasmus, therefore, was wrong in saying that the 
cruciferous animal has small taste for music; al- 
though he admits, as an extenuating circumstance, 
that his skin is excellent for kettledrums, and that his 
tibias make the best of clarinets. 

The excellence of the donkey’s memory is proved 





and glittering like a jewel-drawer. Somehow, al- 
though the bed-clothes were disarranged, it struck 
him that the bed had not been slept in. In the 
painting-room, all seemed as usual. Lucius Sylla 
and bis antagonist were in the same unfinished state | 
in which he had seen them last, and other uncom- 
pleted pictures were still at the same stage. He was 
strolling from one to the other, when suddenly his 
eye lit upon a white board on which was executed a 
rough charcoal drawing. There were only a few 
bold outlines, but they were admirably sketched in, 
and presented a very graphic picture. It was a 
desolate landscape enough; no living creature was 
portrayed upon it, not even atree. The very time 
of year which it would have represented seem- 
ed, he knew not why,to be dreary, though not 
absolutely wintry. ltwas a very melancholy piece. 
One far-extending range of barren upland filled the 
background, and in front as bare a valley; a straight 
roal, running between high banks, cut it at right 
angles; all else was flat and level. On this sketch, 
which, roughly executed as it was, was in the paint- 
er’s best manner, Charles Steen gazed intently. It 
was not, however, its artistic merits which engrossed 
him. This weird and dreary landscape seemed not 


by an anecdote of English origin. In March, 1816, a 
donkey, the property of Captain Dundas, was put on 
board the frigate ‘‘ Ister,”.at Gibraltar, to be taken 
to Malta. The vessel, when off Cape Gata grounded 
, on asandbank not far from the shore. A part of the 
cargo was discharged. To give the donkey a chance 
of his life, he was gently dropped into the sea to sink 
or swim. 

Some days afterwards, when the gates of Gibraltar 
were opened in the morning, in walked the donkey, 
proceeding straight to the stable of a Mr. Weeks, 
where he had previously lodged. That gentleman 
imagined that, for some reason or another, the don- 
key had not been put on board the “Ister.” When 
the vessel returned the mystery was explained. Not 
only had the donkey (Valiant by name) swum to 
shore, but, without guide, compass, or travelling 
inap, had found his way from Cape Gata to Gibraltar, 
a distance of more than two hundred miles, wuich 
he had never traversed before, through a hilly coun- 
‘ try cut up by watercourses. Theshort time in which 
he performed the journey proved that he must have 
taken the direct road, keeping to it without ever 
going out of his way. 

Notwithstanding which, we hold that for egotism 
persevered in with dogged and yet reasoning obsti- 





altogether strange. Where and when could he 
have seen it? Did it lie in the neighborhood of | 
Cayenne Lodge? No; his remembrance of it seem- 





ed tobe more recent. Had he seen it in any of those» 
rides he was wont to take with his pupils the Mad- 


' nacy, there is no more striking example than the 
, donkey. Human waywardness is nothing to it. And 
| animals have human faults of character, although 
they have not every human virtue. Even in fish, 
the brain has no organ which has not its homologue 


grove, and yet, as we saw, failed to do so— presented | dens? No; he had seen that landscape more lately | in the brain of superior animals. Benevolent but 


itselt in such dark colors on his return? If he did 
not acknowledge the reason even to himscIf, he could | 
not help being conscious of it. Success in life, pros- 
perity, sufficiency, about which he had hitherto been 
80 little troubled, were now become of importance to 
him, because without them he could never hope to 
win Christie Blissett. As a dependant upon her 
uncle’s bounty, such an idea was hopeless enough; 
but as, a beggar—which he would certuiuly become, 
were that bounty to cease—it would be a mad phan- 
tasy indeed. 

However seemingly inaccessible, however indif- 
ferent towards himself (and the sanguine young 
fellow did not think she was altogether that), 
Christie had already become to him that object in 
life without which (whether it be ambition cr a 
mistress) no man ever seriously sets about his work 
in the world. A few days back, ani he had hen 
without aims in life—a mere thoughtless boy; but 


now he had a motive for prudence, which, he flat- | 


tered himself, would for the future, govern all his | 
actions. In the meantime, it was hia privilege to 
dream. Yes; without friends, without family, with 
@ past too, some portion of which, if not in reality 
disgraceful, he could not now contemplate without a 
blush; on a bundred pounds a year, which could at 


| any time be withdrawn at the whim of a capricious © 


man, this young gentleman, so full of hopeful ardent 
vigor and youth, could lean back in the railway car- | 
riage, and build and people his castle in the air with 


infinite zest. 1 say “in the air,” for had it any | 


foundation whatsoever out of cloudland? Y 
These words of Mrs. Blissett haunted him, ‘‘ You 
have won my friendship. There is more to win yet, 
much more. But you must be up and doing.” 
the widow had not herein referred to her daughter’s 
hand as being the possible guerdon of his exertions, 


what other meaning could be attached to her words? | 


True, when she uttered them she wasin a state of 
great excitement, and even if she knew what she 
said, certainly not in a frame ot mind to weigh her 





Charles that there was this time, as she referred to 
his departure, a little—a very little trembling of the 
voice. Her hand was trembling certainly, as though 


palms. 

“God bless you, dear Miss Christie,” said he, in 
broken tones; “‘ your mother and you have been 
very, very kind to me. I have been here such a 
little time, and yet I seem to be parting from old 
friends.”’ 

**T hope so indeed, Mr. Steen. You must write to 
us, you know—we shall of course be anxious to hear 
of Uncle Frederick’s health.” 

“I will write, Miss Christie, certainly. Be so 
kind as to let Mr. Mellish know why I did not take 
leave of him.” 

** I will take care to do that, Mr. Steen.” 

“And you will give my—may I say affectionate 
respects? to your mother, and say that I will not 
lose any opportunity—although I have no expecta- 
tion that such will offer iteelf—of acquiring the 
information of which she stands in need. There is 
nothing more, I think,” said Charles, still retaining 
HB. ” fluttering hand, “‘ except once more to renew 








be had caught a fluttering dove within his duuble | 





expressi 3; and, moreover, they would have no 
weight at all, if he failed in that very mission, the 
hopelessness of which he had acknowledged to him- 
self. 
ears as marriage-bells, and listening to their reitera- 
ted music, he forgot the bitter years of dependence 
that were past, and ceased to anticipate those which 
(even if matters turned out well) were awaiting him 
in the fature. He made a picture in his brain so 
bright and gay that all shadow was excluded, and 
while the dream lasted, was as happy as any opium- 
eater of Cathay. Nor did he awake from it until the 
long train slowly dragged itself like a wounded snake 
into the London terminus. 

He drove at once to Clifford street, and reached it 
by half past seven. The blinds were down (which 
made him start for a moment, until he remembered 
how early he had himself been stirring), and he rang 
the bell twice before it was answered. 

* How is Mr. Blissett?” inquired he, with anxiety 
of the astonished servant. 

*O, he is much as usual,,;I believe, sir. Least- 
ways, [think he must be better, for he’s gone out a 
walking. I heard him leave the house at six o’clock 
or su, just as Le used to do.” 


es. flow were called the “Stars of Aquarius;’’ stars of 


If 


Still, those few sentences rang merrily in his ; 


, still. Then it flashed upon him all on a sadden, 
| and he recollected it quite well. His teeth chattered ; 


his knees grew 80 loose that he had to support him- ' 


| gelt by the easel; his hair seemed to bristle up; his 
forehead grew damp with the dew of terror. 

At that instant the front-door was violently 
slammed to. The shock and noise acted upon him 
like brandy on a sinking man. He rushed from the 
studio into his room, and softly closed his door at 
the same moment that that of the psrlor was hastily 
opened. A quick step hurried through, and passed 
into the studio. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DEITIES. 


The religion of the ancient Egyptians consisted of 
symbolical worship. In the earliest periods they had 
no idea of the nature of the supreme Power, but used | 
to pay adoration to the sun and stars; the sun lights 
tbe earth and gives warmth and nourishment to all 
things. Again, the Egyptians, being an agricul. ' 

tural nation, observed that the annual renewal of 

the productions of the earth and the natural fea- 
tures of the country were indicated by the rising and 
| Setting of certain stars; for instance, the annual 
| overflow of the Nile was indicated by the appear- 
| ance of a very beautiful star towards the source of 
the river, which seemed to warn them against being 
taken by surprise, asa dog by barking gives notice 
| ot approaching danger; hence they called this star 
; the “ Sirius,” or “ Dog Star.” In the same manner 
the stars which appear when the river began to over- 








‘the “Taurus or Bull,” those under which it was 
| necessary to plough the earth with oxen; stars of 
| the ‘Cancer or Crab,’ those which appeared when 
; the sun, having reached the bounds of the tropic, 
| returned backwards and sideways like a crab; stars 
| of the *‘ Leoor Lion,” those which appeared when 
the lions, drawn by thirst from the desert, appeared 
on the banks of the Nile; stars of the “ Libra or 
Balance,’”’ when the days and nights, being of equal 
length, maintain an equilibrium; stars of the 
**Scorpio or Scorpion,” those which appeared when 
| certain winds brought a burning vapor like the poi- 
; 80n of the scorpion; and soon through the various 
signs of the Zodiac, and the various mysterious 
figures which identify the stars on the celestial globe. 
These stars were their great warners, and their 
‘signs for seasons, for days, and years;” and as, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian belief, they were constantly 
watching over their destiny and warning them of 
coming events, soin process of time they were re- 
garded as deities and worshipped. In the course of 
events, however, the people, who knew at what time 
of the year the natural features of the country would 
occur from experience of rior years, «mitted to 
regulate these periods by observation of the skies, 
and so forgot the motive which led to the adoption 
of these signs. The result followed that the symbols, 
instead of the signsthey were intended to denote, 
were worshipped, and invested with the attributes 
of the stars. They prayed to the bull fora plentiful 





harvest—to the scorpion not to pour out his venom 
upon nature, They revered the crab, the ram, the 
calf, and the serpent as gods, which originally served 


mistaken attempts have been made to raise the don- 
_ key in public esteem. Labor in vain; washing black- 
amoors white. If thedonkey had the horse’s good 
qualities, he would be, in fact, a little horse. Butas 
there will always be pcor in the land, so will donkeys 
ever exist as such. 

The donkey can no more be persuaded to do what 
he doesn’t choose by kindness than he can by blows. 
lil-usage and good-usage are equally thrown away 
upon him. He affects stupidity to indulge his lazi- 
ness, as monkeys are said to pretend ignorance of 
human speech to avoid being set to work. Why 
does he behave worse in a gaping village or a crowd- 
ed street ora busy market-place, where people are 
: looking on, than he does on a solitary road, except to 

annoy jou by shame at his conduct? He selects a 

thorny bush in preference to a thornless one, into 

which to rush, to dislodge his rider. He knows tle 

, height of ab anch that will hit your head; he is 

aware that a wall will grate your ieg; and when he 

inteuds to give you a fall, he selects the sharpest 
| heap of stones or the*filthiest puddle in which to de- 
posit you. 

A gentleman fond of hunting gave his boy a don- 
key to begin with. The donkey disliked carrying 
the boy, and the boy was afraid of riding the donkey. 
One day, on his refusing to mount the brate, the 
father had the son tied on its back. At which the 
beast threw himself on the ground, and rolling, 
crushed the child before the parent’s face. It wasa 
horribly vicious and wicked action, but also an in- 
telligent mode of avoiding further trouble quite 
consistent with donkey character. 

Creatures rejoicing in a backbone take higher rank 
than those that have none; nevertheless, many ar- 
ticulate insects display greater abilities than many 
of their vertebrate superiors. For instance, when 
you look a fish full in the face, ‘‘ What a stupid crea- 
ture!” you exclaim; ‘‘ What glassy eyes, void of all 
speculation, like a dotard’s, under incipient softening 
of the brain.”’ 

Certain tishes—eels, fur example—cross the world’s 
stage under a feminine disguise. You may know 
them by their serpentine length and slimness. They 
live mostly in dirty mud, making frequent changes 
of residenve, depending on the scarcity of prey. They 
are not particular in their choice of watering-places. 
Being very voracious, all is fish that comes to their 
net. Theirmovement;. are graceful, their integu- 
ments smooth and silky. They exhibit singular turn- 
ings and windings as an elegance peculiar to them- 
selves. In unsettled weather they are restless, ex- 
cited, fussy. A thunderstorm sours their temper 
and upsets thelr nerves. 

—————_-_ + 200 @& >—_____——- 





— Russia has hit upona new plan for assisting the 


starving inhabitants of Finland. It assists them out 
of their country and sends them to colonize the 
Amoor regions. Each man who emigrates receives 
two hundred acres of ground, tools and stock, all ex- 
cept the land to be paid for in eight years, the farm 
being a gift. Tbey are besides to be wholly exempt- 
ed from taxation for twenty-four years, and there- 
after taxed but moderately. The offer is said to be 
popular and satisfactory, both to the Finus and to 





as the symbols of the various ordinations of creation. 


Russia. 
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EDITORIAL BREVITIES. 


Thejlegislature of Delaware have just adopted a 
resolution urging that the new marine telegrapb 
from France land upon the Delaware shore, some- 
where, and appointed a commissioner to endeavor to 
secure that result. Brest is the point from which 
the telegraph will start, and from this extend, in 
deep sea, to some intermediate land—St. Pierre, 
probably—from thence to its terminus. The cable is 
already constructed for the work, similar in some 
respects to the English cable, but an improvement 
upon that, and will be laid in June, in the perform- 
ance of which the Great Eastern will be again em- 
ployed. The track will be chosen in reference to the 
grounding of icebergs and the anchorage of vessels, 
that no possibility of accident can happen therefrom, 
and such precautions taken that immunity from ac- 
cients of any kind may almost be guaranteed. The 
cable is made capable of sustaining a much greater 
strain than its rival, and the knowledge of former 
difficalties will insure their avoidance in this, render- 
ing the chances of success more certain. Of course 
this is another of those great experiments of capital 
that will make the rich richer; but the world is glad 
to see it, nevertheless. This increasing the facilities 
of communication with the old world is pleasant and 
grand to contemplate, and the cheapening of the 
price of messages, induced by competition, will be of 
general interest and benefit. This line has been in- 
cubated very silently, scarcely a word having been 
heard from it until it springs into existence, full 
grown, like Minerva, from the brain of Jove. Being 
no new thing, the necessity for “ blowing’? about it 
did not exist; the stock was quietly taken, and the 
egg will as quietly Le laid in June. 
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The Congressional Senate does not seem disposed 
to relax its assumed control over the executive ap- 
pointments, and hence refuses to repeal the tenure- 
of-oftice law which the House of Representatives has 
had the good sense to do; though even there, some 
forty-tive of the majority voted to retain it. The 
Senate will d it, giving the President contro! 
over his cabinet appointments during recess, but 
nothing more, which shows a distrust on their part 
of the incoming chief, on whom they evidently wish 
to impose the same restraint as that which they have 
held over his predecessor. But we opine “Mr. 
Grant,” as his wife called the Lieutenant General, 
will stick to his assumption that in the people is the 
power that he is to mind, and that an indirect Senate 
shall not control him, throwing himself upon the 
people and the Supreme Court to sustain him, as 
they undoubtedly will. The bill was made to cir- 
cumvent President Johnson, and there never yet 
was a special petard of this description loaded that 
did not receil to the discomtiture of those who pre- 
pared it. The consequences of this should have been 
seen; but the elephant comes upon their hands, and 
they must make the best of him. I+ is always advis- 
able for men and Congress to act about right, and 

then what they do will not return to plague them. 








We see it stated that Mr. Edwin Booth will inau- 
gurate, at his new theatre in New York, a series of 
improvements on the stage text of Sbakspeare, re- 
storing them to their original status, and rejecting 
the interpolations and outrages of adapters. In es- 
pecial will Richard III. be restored, and the changes 
by Colley, Cibber and others be expunged, though 
these have undoubtedly given the acting play much 
of its popularity, under the hands of masterly actors. 
The play as Shakespeare wrote it is minus the whole 
scene wherein Henry VI. appears, that bloody epi- 
sode being Cibber’s. King Edward 1V. has a long 
a Clarence has more to do, including the 


‘lrowning in the butt of Mal nsey, aff rding a spirit- 
ei second part nearly equal to Richard. Queen 
Margaret is a character of greater importance; the 
wooing scene with Lady Anne is altered; the “So 
much for Buckingham!” that always made the house 
scream, is remorselessly dashed out, and, also, the 
“ Richard’s himself again,” with which Mr. Booth 
himeelf, and his father before him, made so fine a 
point. It requires a bold mind to make such changes 
in the face of old custem, but the novelty may com- 
mend it; though it is traditional that Richard ITI. 
was a failure on the stage ti!l Cibber ductored it. If 
Booth can make it keep the stage, it will prove the 
power of bis genius better than many years of 
routinism, however well sustained. 





In measuring great men, the standard of to-day is 
not what it was formerly. The great men of whom 
Longfellow sings made their “lives sublime,” whose 
* footprints on the sands of time” are yet visible 
How many in the distant future, that move around 
us, will be embraced in the backward glance of the 
poet? The great men that are now recognized, in 
the past will then be. Character—manliness—indel- 
ibly leaves its imprint; but the little great men who 
are indebted for all their greatness to the accidental 
or incidental possession of wealth or temporary influ- 
ence, who are looked up to by those of inferior pos- 
session, but do nothing for the world or the bettering 
| of their race, will hardly win a place of such solid 
remembrance as this. There will be in that future 
strange reversals, and many who toil on in bumble 
disinterestedness for human good, hopeless of fame, 
will have a name radiant with brightness when the 
gilded effizies of to-day shall have crumbled into 
dust, What satisfaction there is in the thought that 
‘*we can make our lives sublime!”” But do we think 
enough of the name we shall leave, while engaged in 
the struggle with life, wherein all that is low and 
selfiah grows so luxuriantly? We fear not. The 
meed of greatness is the most factitious thing in the 
world, as now accorded, and the loudest ‘ blower,” 
that bczzes through society like a big botile-fly, 
passes for great. Death, however, crops him down, 
and his life is scanned, and sifted, and weighed, till 
his greatness is reduced to that which he has left. 
Who will remember him a half century hence? The 
one, on the contrary, who by some invention, or some 
munificence, that benefits the race—though of small 
account at the time—will not be forgotten. Charac- 
ter sets him above mere money, or mere reputation, 
and glorities him. Cultivate character, young man; 
be somebody, and do something to show you have 
been, and the good shall not be lost to you or the 
world, 








THE “FLAG” POETS.—We mean by this none of 
those who go in ecatasy over the banner, but the 
poetical contributors to our columns, of whose pro- 
ductions we are duly proud. We have established a 
superior standard, and the writers who gain admit- 
tance must come in but through the door of merit. 
We call attention to the fine pem— The Storm” 
— by Miss Maria J. Bishop, in the present number of 
our paper, claiming for it great power and beauty in 
the delineation of a sea scene. Miss Bishop has 
written many beautiful things before this, but none 
that surpasses her present effort. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


HAIR COLoRING.—Those who ought to know state 
that ope box of blonde powder will convert dark 
hair into the fashionable golden tint, though only for 
that one occasion. The process of coloring the bair 
to last an indefinite time is said to require seven 
hours, and to be anything but an agreeable affiir. 
An alkaline solution puts the hair in proper condi- 
tion, freed from natural or applied oils, and this 
solution has to be dried before an open fire. The 
acid wash, containing the coloring matter, is fastened 
upon the hair by plates of heated metal, which must 
remind one of the Inquisition. But the taking on 
this artificial glory is not the worst part of it. When 
the coloring has worn off, or lost its power, the bair 
undergoes 80 many changes, that a strict retirement 
from society is the only thing to be thoughtof dur- 
ing the transition periol. Everybody knows how 
humilHating birds look when they are moulting; how 
roust a fashionable belle feel when she is obliged to 
deny herself to her friends, because she is on her 
way from blonde to brown, “ from lively to severe!” 


AN EmpREsS’s CosTUME —At a recent ball at 
the Tuileries the empress appeared in a toilet of 
straw-colored gauze, checkered with straw-colored 
satin above the waist. On the lower part of the dress 
was to be seen a garland of large and variegated 
pansies. A veil of straw-colored gauze covered the 
dress. A large panier, a /a camargo, of straw-col- 
ored silk, arose on the back part of the skirt. A gar- 
land of pansies, ¢ ing at the left shoulder, and 
very dense at ‘the outset, passed across the corset, 
and terminated very delicately at the right shoulder. 
Around wre»th of pansies, in the centre of which 
was to be seen a large gi lden pansy, opening like a 
star over the forehead, formed the headdress, which 
was studded with large round diamonds. The neck- 
lace consisted of rubies and diamonds. 





A ROYAL QUARREL.—When the present King of 
Prussia was young, he and his brother Charles had 
a@ quarrel about a pretty girl whom both of them 
wished to marry. Charles dealt William a blow on 
the forehead, and the monarch carries the scar to 
this day. The lady was a poor professor’s daughter, 
and is now a middle-aged schoolma’am. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CusTOMsS.—An Eng- 
lish writer says that the etiquette of English houses 
differs very slightly from that of American houses. 
Abont fifteen years agothe American gentlemen be- 
gan to adopt the Engtish style of dressing, and since 
that time they have also adopted moet of the English 
social customs. The American ladies try to dress 
like the French, and pride themselves upon their 
Parisian taste; but this is a feminine peculiarity 
everywhere, and the American ladies are only ex- 
ceptional in precuring the French fashion so quicklv. 
It requires two seasons to introduce a new mode de 
Paris into England; a single season suffices for the 
United States. Take a recent example; the “ Gre- 
cian bend ” came out at Paris two years ago; it was 
adopted in America last autumn; it is displayed in 
English shop windows, but not yet upon English 
ladies, for the first time this winter. The distance 
between Paris and London, in fashion as in every- 





CHALK AND WATER.—Excellent chalk deposits 
have been found in Fayette County, Indiana, which 
is good news for the milkmen, providing water is 
plenty near the deposits. 
without the chalk, and pay dear for the same. 





New Mvsic —Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. of Bos- 
ton, have published the following new music: ‘The 
Velocipede Galop; “Sweet Smile Polka;” ‘‘ Fear 
not, my Child,” a song; “The Alps,’? a march; 
‘Sweet Collilla,” a song; ‘‘ Martha,” from Charles 
Wells’s potpouris; 
**Silver Sounds Collection;” ‘ Beautiful Love,” a 
song and quartet; ‘‘The Girls of New England, 
God bless them,” a song; ‘“O, kiss me again,” a 
song; ‘* Beautiful Bells,’ song aud chorus; “0, 
would I were a Bird.” 

Messrs. De Motte Brothers, 91 Washington street, 
Chicago, have just published the following: new 
pieces: “ The Raggedest Man in Town,” a comic 
song; ‘‘ Beautiful Girl of the West,” asong; ‘The 
Promise she gave me at the Gate,” a song; ‘“‘Souve- 
nir Columbus,” a polka brilliante, by Herman 
Schirner. 





THE FLAG OF OUR Union.—Of all the publica- 
tions in the United States, of a literary character— 
and there are a great many—commend to us “ The 
Flag of our Union,’’ for various reasons: First, be- 
cause it is the neatestand handsomest specimen of 
the art preservative we have ever seen. md, 
because it always comes full freighted with reading 
of the nost entertaining and instructive character. 

hird, because its stories and sketches are always of 
the highest order and far superior to the namby- 

by, lovesick, wishy-washy-milk and cider pro- 
ductions that are so often found in the colamns of 
literary journals. Fourth, because its corps of regu- 
lar contributors embrace some of the first writers of 
the country. The Fiag is furnished at $4 00 per year, 
@ years numbers making one of the very ueatest ind 
of volumes. The publishers have proposed and will 
farnish to any subscriber at $1.50 a self-binding port- 
folio, so that each number may be placed securely 
therein, until all the numbers of the year are re- 
ceived, and the subscriber finds himself possessor of 
a volume more beautiful and much more valuable 
than could be formed of any other pablication. Ad- 
dress Elliott Thomes & Talbot, Buston, Mass.— 
Arcola (ill.) Record. 





i have their clothes sent over from Poole’s lead the 


Here we get the water, 


**Cato’s Quickstep,” from the | 


thing else, is about two years. But London sets the 
fashion for American gentlemen. ‘‘ The fellows who 


ton”? I can remember the time when all Americans 
of any station were attired in Hamlet’s customary 
suit of solemn black—black cloth coats and trousers, 
and black silk waistcoats, and black beaver hats. 
This costume is still preferred by some politicians, 
| who believe that it gives them a semi-professional 
air. But tweed suits and colored walking-coats and 
| light trousers are now prevalent in New York as in 
| London, and—marvellous revolution!—the gentle- 
| men now agree to dress for dinner, for the opera, 
and, to some degree, for the theatre. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—-A young woman 
in Illinois threw herself under the cars and was cut 
to pieces, all because a stern parent wouldn’t let her 
marry the youth she wished ——At a “ first-chop” 
wedding in Kentucky, the happy pair represented 
$1,000 000 ——A month of wedded life bas been suc- 
ceeded by a divorce in the case of Mary Schaff, of St. 
Louis.—Belle Boyd drew a daggeron her Texan 
manager.——George Alired Townsend has discovered 
tha® Mrs. General Grant wears a No. 1 1-2 shoe.— 
A rejected lover in Ohio cut the throat of his cruel 
divinity the other day.——A young woman in Min- 
nesota has gone insane from Pianchette——Dark 
hair is coming in again, and Paris blondes are be- 
ginning to dye ——Auber heard Miss Hauck’s first 
performance in Paris and kissed her afterwards. 
Gossips say he goes through the same ceremony 
with every pretty actress or singer who appears on 
the boards in that city.——Servants of favorite ac- 
tresses in Paris make a good thing by selling the 
bouquets thrown to their mistresses. The flowers 
are disposed of to the flower girls on the streets, and 
some of them undoubtedly do homage to more than 
one actress.—F rancis Joseph still refuses the light 
of his imperial and royal countenance to his cousin 
the Archduke Henry who outraged all proprieties by 
marrying a pretty actress. The marriage is a happy 
one nevertheless.——Cvura Pearl has a New Year's 
gift from Plon-Plon. It was an emerald necklace, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR Marcu 
Published by Elliott, ‘“- x & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, ton, Mass. An illustrated Mag agazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 
The March number of BALLOU'’s MAGAZINE is 
before us, and we consider it fally equal to any that 
has appeared this year. The illustrations are splen- 
did, and the prose and poetry superior to that which 
most magazines publish. Nota dull article can be 
found in Ballou’s, one reason why it is so popular 
with the masses, and why its circulation is constant- 
ly increasing. Here is a list of its contents: ‘ Gos- 
lar, Germany ;” “ Shakspeare ;” “Gulliver in Lilli- 
put;” “The Capital of Sweden;” “Arctic Scenes ;” 
“‘ Independence Hall, Philadelphia;” “The East In- 
dia Tamarind Tree ;” ‘‘The Demon of the Yorkes,” 
Miss Camilla Willian; “ For Gold and Ivory,” George 
H. Coomer; “ Hymn to Niagara,” Edwin E. Raze; 
“ Madame Victoire’s English Teacher,” Amanda M. 
Hale; “ A River Picture,” Harry Remick; ‘A Wo- 
man’s Defence,” Arthur L. Meserve; “ Aileen,” Mrs. 
Ellen M. Mitchell; *‘ French—with and withont a 
Master,” R. B Edson; ‘‘ Lady Margaret’s Diamonds,” 
Captain Felix Constant; “The Island Cardinals,” 
Emma Garrison Jones; “ My Guardian,” Miss H.R 
Hudson; John’s Wife,” Helen Luqueer; “ Our 
Young People’s Story- Teller—Luck and Pluck: or 
John Oakley’s Inheritance,” Horatio Alger, Jr.; 
“ How Annie didn’t buy a Singing-Book,” August 
Bell; ‘The Housekeeper;” ‘‘Curious Matters;” 
* Facts and Fancies ;” “‘Our Picture Gallery ”— (Hu- 
morous Illnstrations.) 

Terms: $150 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one office, 
but may be made up from difterent towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, 


Bart. Rob Ky, Ol4 Mortality, The M mastery, 
The Pirate, The Black Dwarf. Ilastrated wit” 
Steel and Wood Engravings. New York: D. 


Appleton & Company. 

Here we have five of the best novels of Scott in one 
handsome and showy volume, at a price 80 moderate 
that no one need deny himself the possession ot 
them. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

Lee & Shepard also have ‘The Talisman,” pul - 
lished separately in the cheap form. 

THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. By Captain Marry- 


att, author of “Naval Officer.” ‘ Peter Simple,” 
ete. New York: D Appleton & Company. 


These capital stories by Marryatt have all the 
freshness of new narratives to those who read them 
at the time of their first appearance, and the new 
reader will admire them equally well though their 
style may be different from the stories of to day. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

How A BRIDE Was Won; or, A Chase Acreas the 
Pampas. By Frederick G-eratacker. Translated 
by Francis Jordan. With Lllnstrations by G-vsten. 
This novel gives the reader a view of South Amer- 
ica through German eyes, and isa curiosity in this 
regard, though it is rather a dall story. For sale by 
Lee & Shepard. 


HOvsEHOLD EDITION OF CHARLES READE'S Noy- 
E Cash. A Matrer-of-F.ict R mance ” 
“ Foul Play.” A Novel by Charles Reade and Dion 
Boucicault. Boaton: Fields, Osgood & Co., suc- 
cessors to Ticknor & Fields. 


Messrs. Fields, Osgood and Co. have commenced 
this issue of the novels of Mr. Charles Reade to meet 
the popular demand, for an edition, at once com- 
plete, uniform, compact, handsome and cheap. Mr. 
Reade is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest living masters of tiction; one of the very 
few whose genius wins universal recognition. Inthe 
delineation of business incidents he surpasses Dick- 
ens, and indeed avy of his predecessors. He has 
‘dipped into the daybook and ledger, and in describ- 
ing business scenes he appears to be at home. His 
capital story of *‘ Hard Cash caused a sensation in 
reading circles, and is a most compact and vigoroas 
novel, abounding in startling scenes; while “ Foul 
Play,”’ though a monstrosity of inconsistency, is one 
of the most fascinating books that has ever been 
written. Mr. Reade divides the authorship in this, 
and how much is his does not appear—probably all 
bat the dramatic situations that Mr. Boucicault 
knows so well how to arrange. It is elegantly priut- 
ed in green and gold, and its exterior is worthy its 
literary excellence. 


BALLOvu’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The February 
number of this very popular Magazine has been re- 
ceived. The number is a most excellent one. It 
contains a variety of choice reading matter and can- 
not be surpassed for literary excellence. This Maga- 
zine ranks among the best published periodicals. 
It is grace’ with chvice stories and poems written by 
8 me of the most popular writers of the country. 
Now is the time to subscribe. Terms: 150 a year. 
Single copy, 15 cents. Address Elliott, Taomes & 
Talbot, Boston. 








A LARGE SHIP.—A great ship is to be built in 
San Francisco, if the plans already on exhibition 
meet with favor. Itis to be as largeas the Great 
Eastern, but will draw only eighteen feet, or two- 
thirds the draught of the Great Eastern. Common 
beds will be substituted for banks, the state rooms 
wili be very much larger than in common sbips, and 
will be arranged along the centre instesd of at the 
sides, making the rolling of the huge craft leas p r- 
ceptible. It is designed that passage only shall be 
sold by the company, meals being provided by two 





each stone of which was wrapped in a th i franc 


peting restaurants. The saloon will be five 
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note. There were seventy emeralds. 


hundred feet long. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LIGHT AT HOME. 





BY A. J. LEON. 
nee 


The light at home! how bright it beams 
* When evening shades around us fall, 
And from the lattice far it gleams, 
To love, and rest, and comfort call. 
When wearied with the toils of day, 
The strife for glory, gold, or fame, 
How sweet to seek the quiet way, 
Where loving lips will lisp our name 
Around the light at home! 


When through the dark and stormy night 
The wayward wanderer homeward hies, 
How cheering is that twinkling light 
Which through the forest gloom he spies! 
It is the light at home; he feels 
That loving hearts will greet him there, 
And softly through his bosom steals 
That joy and love which banish care 
Around the light at home. 


The light at home! whene’er at last 
It greets the seaman through the stcrm, 
He feels no more the chilling blast 
That beats upon his manly form. 
Long years uponfthe sea have fled 
Since Mary gave her parting kiss, 
But the sad tears which then she shed, 
Will soon be paid with rapturous bliss 
Arvund the light at home. 


The light at home! how still and sweet 
It peeps from yonder cottage door, 
The weary laborer to greet, 
When the rough toils of day are oer; 
Sad is the soul that does not know 
The blessings that the beams impart, 
The cheerful hopes and joys that flow, 
And lighten up the heaviest heart, 
Around the light at home. 
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THE HAND OF FATE: 


—OR, 


Twenty Years of a Woman’s Life. 





BY R. B. EDSON, 





CHAPTER 1X. 


LL night there was asteady 
light burning in Ross Court- 
land’s chamber,and all night 
love, and pride, and anger 
struggled fiercely together 
in his heart. Hecame down 
to breakfast with a white, 
stern face. There was no 
one in the room but Kitty. 


didn’t know when he should 
return, Mr. 
bowed, and sat dow n by the 
window to wait. Presently 
Genevra came in, and a few 
moments after Miss Law- 
rence, accompanied by Ray, who placed her chair at 
the table, and smiled fondly up into her tace, which 
softened and brightened into a soft flush as she 
returned the look with one as fond. 

Mr. Courtland did not seem to notice, but he saw 
it, nevertheless, and actually grew jealous of Ray! 
“She should not lead the silly boy on to love her,” 
he said, angrily to himself, feeling quite as unhappy 
as even Ronald Hurst could have desired. After 
awhile he ventured to look across to Margaret. She 
was pale, and looked as if she had slept as little as 
himself, but there was a new tenderness in the sweet 
face, and a taint shadow of pride in her eyes. She 
looked little like a woman who had jast had the 
shame of her youth returned upon her life, he 
thought. And then the thought crossed his mind 
that Hurst had some way deceived him; but had he 
not heard the boy call her “ mother,” and was she 
not Miss Lawrence? His faith wavered again, and 
reason said, “ It is nothing to you—it never can be,” 
bat his heart was not satisfied. 

“TI am going away this morning, Mr. Courtland,” 
Margaret said, as they arose from the table; “ but, 
before I go, I have something to say to you—alone,” 
coloring a little. 

Genevra rose and went out looking very sorrowful, 
— Ray came and laid his hand on hers, saying ten- 

erly: 

“ Shall J stay—do you want me to?” 

“No, dear Ray, it would make it no easier,” an 
involuntary sigh escaping from her lips. 

Ray bent over her chair and touched his lips to her 
forehead, and went out. There was a little moment 
of embarrassed silence, and then Margaret, who 
dared not wait longer, said: 

“T have, as I said, something to tell you—some- 
thing of-myself; but, first, I wish to speak to you 
about Mr. Sydenham. I promised Genevra I would, 
aud I may never have another so good an opportuni- 








Courtland relationship between Ray and Genevra. 





ty. Once, many years ago, circumstances made me 
acquainted with his character. I know nothing of 
his present life; but, knowing what I do of the past, 
it shocks me to think of his mating with one as pure 
and innocent as Genevra. I say this from no hatred 
or ill-will toward him, but out of my love for her, 
and because I feel ita solemn duty. If she had had 
a mother to—” 

‘* Miva Lawrence, what did you wish to say of 
yourself?” he interrupted, abruptly, even coldly. 

Margaret caught her breath quick, and for an in- 
stant a feeling of dizziness came over her, but she 
controlled herself, and replied: 

“ There is a passage in my past life that I cannot 
explain. I have taken a solemn vow to silence. I 
did not think even this would be necessary, but : 
something has occurred that makes—” 

‘* Spare yourself the pain of the recital,” he inter- 
rupted, coldly. “ Your friend Hurst—who seems to 
be in your corfidence—bas already enlightened me 
as to the nature of the revelation; and, I will not de- 
ceive you—I saw the meeting last night by the 
fountain. Is there anything more you wish to com- 
municate?”’ rising, as if he wished to close the inter- 
view. 

“ He! he tell you?” she gasped. 

** Yea; he told me the entire story.” 

** No—no, not all!’ her lips blanching. 

He took out his watch, and looked at the time. 
Marg:ret glanced at his face; it was cold and half- 
averted. She arose and walked toward the door, 

putting out her hand like one that was suddenly 
stricken blind, and then, before she was aware, sbe 
found herself caught to Ross Courtland’s heart, and 
felt his wild, passionate kisses on cheek, and lip, and 
brow. They roused her fading senses, and brought 
back the tumultuous blood to her face in a crimson 
torrent. 

‘* O Margaret! Margaret! my darling! my beloved! 
I cannot, cannot let you go!’ he whirpered, fondly. 
“TI thought 1 could bear it, but I cannot—O Mar- 
garet!’’ 

The slow clamp, clamp of John’s brogans sounded 
in the ball, and Margaret sprang from Ross Court- 
land’s arms, and fled up stairs. 

“There be a man out here to see you, sir, on a bit 
of business,” John said, looking into the room. 

A few minutes afterward, Margaret, looking from 
between the blinds, saw the two men go down to- 
ward the town, 

**O Ross! Ross! I love you—O, I love you!” she 
cried, under her breath, ‘“‘ bat for that very love’s 
sake, I leave you. Your peace shall not be embitter- 
ed, nor disgrace brought upon your name,. not to 
save me a hundred times from becoming an outcast.” 

Then hastily rising she began making preparations 
for her departure, fcr she dare not see him again, she 
sid. A moment after Genevra, with pale cheeks 
and swollen eyes, came into the room. 

*¢O Mise Lawrence, what dreadfal thing is this that 
Ray has been telling me—that you are his mother, 
and he is going away with you somewhere?” she said, 
between ber sobs. “O, what is to becowe of me!” 

‘*You must stay with your father, dear Genevra; 
you are wll be has now. But are you 80 very sorry 
that I am Ray’s mother, and is that what you call so 
‘dreadtul?’” Margaret asked, kissing the wet 
cheeks. 

“Ono; it is your going away—you and Ray. Ray 


who said Mr. Hurst had ' says some day he will come back for—for me,” stam- 
gone away very early, and ; meringly. 


For the first time it flashed upon Margaret—the 
Bat she 
could not tell them—she should never tell any one— 
and, still, she knew they ought not to believe them- 
selves free to be lovers. She paused a moment betore 
this new perplexity, and then wisely determined to 
leave it to the future. But she said, gently: 

“ Wedo not know what we shall do ‘ some day,’ 
any of us. You will feel difterent about this when 
you get older, and form new acquaintances.” 

‘*I shall never feel any differently toward Ray,” 
she persisted, “and J cannot see why you cannut 
both stay here just as you have done. Or,if you 
didn’t want to stay here, you and Ray could live at 
Hill Cottage until Ray came into bis fortune, and 
then, perhaps, we would ail go England together.” 

** But I think it is best to go away a little while, 
dear,” Margaret said, gently. ‘‘ You must remem- 
ber me when you go to Leo’s grave, and sometimes 
carry some of your sweetest flowers there for me. I 
shall think of you wherever I go, and love you 
always.” 

And Genevra clung to her in a passion of tears, 
and declared over aud over that she “should die 
without them, and she was sure that she should 
never, never, never be happy again in the world.” 

It was quite late in theaiternoon when Russ Court- 
land walked up the gravelled drive to his house. The 
house was silent, and had # deserted look that struck 
a sudden chill to his heart. ‘‘Sbe has gone back to 
Hill Cottage, but I will bring her back—my darling!’ 
he said, softly to himvelf, a tender smile softening his 
face. And then he paused a moment and leaned 
over until he could see the pretty, quaint gables of 
Hill Cottage, and smiled again more tenderly than 
before. 

Ross Courtland’s love and pride had had a severe 
struggle that day, and 1 ve had conquered. For 
Margaret’s sake he would endure the scandal of a 
divorce, although he had sworn that he never would. 
He knew he bad only to apply for it—she would not 
dare test it-to obtain it, and he loved Margaret 
Lawrence well enough to bear much more than that 
for her sake. Whatever that dark past was, he was 
sure she was pure. If only she wuuld love hia in 





return—it was all he asked now. 
the hall, fall of these pleasant thoughts, a little sob- 
bing figure glided into his arms, 

**O papa--papa! they have gone—gone.” 

** Who has gone—and where?”’ he asked, starting. 

“Miss Lawrence and Ray, you know. Wasn’t it 
80 strange, papa, that she should be Ray’s mother?” 

**Ray’s mother!” he ejxculated; “what do you 
mean, child?”’ 

“* Why, didn’t she tell you? she said you knew. 
But, perhaps, it is in this letter she left tor you,” 
drawing a little note from her pocket. 

He caught it eagerly, asking as he opened it: 

* But they are at Hill Cottage, aren’t they?” 

‘“*O dear, no. They have gone away—well, I am 
sure 1 don’t know where. They didn’t say, though 
Ray said he should come back to see us by-and-by, 
but that ‘ he owed bis first duty to his dear mother.’ 
I think Ray is so proud of ber! and I don’t wonder; 
I should be, if—” She paused, suddenly rec: llecting 
herself. 

But Ross Courtland was too much absorbed in his 
letter to notice her. It pleased and perplexed him 
at the same time. It me 


**T cannot go away, my kind friend, without tell- 
ing you what, perhaps, it may please you to know, 
namely, that the sweetest and happiest days of my 
life have been passed in your pleasant home. I shall 
always thank God that I was permitted to know and 
love darling little Leo, and that he loved me. It will 
always be a sweet and beautiful memory in my 
heart--his life and death. 

“T also want to ask you to think kindly of me, and 
not to try to seek me out, or to fathom my secret. 
There are especial reasons why I do not want you to 
know—reasons that must always stand an impassable 
wall between us. One word more—Ronald Hurst is, 
and has long been, my bitterest enemy, and in your 
judgment of me, remember this. I have been trying 
to find strength to ask you to forget me, but ah! I 
am so weak, I cannot! MARGARET.” 


Kitty opened the door and looked in, holding a let- 
ter between her thumb and finger. 

“The penny post, sir. It has jist come, sir, the 
minute.” 

Mr. Courtland took it and glanced at the postmark, 
and a shiver ran over him. He folded Margaret’s 
letter carefully and put it in his bosom, and going to 
the window broke the seal. He leaned his head on 
the window sill a moment, when he had read it, and 
tben Genevra stole quietly to his side, and laying her 
cheek against his bowed head, whispered, softly: 

* What is it, papa?” 

‘* She is dead,” he replied, gravely. 

“What! my—my mother?” she asked, in a shock- 
ed voice. 

“ Yes, dear. Do you want to look at her, now she 
is dead? I shall go on at once, and you can go with 
me if you like.” 

“1 would like to go, papa. She was my mdther— 
I cannot quite forget that, however wrongly she has 
done.” 

** We will let all memory of her sin die now,” he 
said, gravely. 

It was a quiet, simple funeral that was held two 
days after in a pleasant, old-fashioned farmhouse, in 
the town of Dorchester. Stranger hands had minis- 
tered to: the last wants of the dying woman, and 
stranger hands had robed her for her burial. The 
simple country folk came in, in their coarse dress, 
filling the rude benches that had been improvised for 
the occasion, and whispering to each other their 
wonder concerning the ‘fine gentleman and sweet, 
young lady” who eat next the dead. If in the days 
long past Emily De Wolfe, or rather, Emily Court- 
land, had ever thought of her own funeral, it was 
with far difterent surroundings than these. But it 
did not matter now to her. 

A minister came down from Sackville, and the 


still more at the evident grief of the young girl when 
she looked at the dead woman. But the gentleman, 
her compapi n, sbed no tears, though his face was 
very pale and sad. When they were preparing to 
leave, one of the women came to Mr. Courtland, and 
said: 

* Are you Mr. Ross Courtland? I suppose you are, 
for I sent the letter to that address, as she told me 
the night she died.” 

“ Yes, that is my name,” he replied. 

* Well, there is something here she said I must 
send to you, if you did not come. She did not seem 
to think you would, sir, and she said you must have 
this,” going to a table, and taking from it a pretty 
little ebony writing-desk. 

He took the desk, thanking the woman for her care, 
and, with Genevra on his arm, left the house. But 
not until he was in bis own room at home did he 
turn the key in the ebony writing-desk. 





CHAPTER X. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH had completed the transac- 
tion cf bis business at St. Stephen’s, and, leaving Mr. 
Sydenham tw go up to Portland, he returned to St. 
John. But there he found a letter requiring his 
presence at Donglas Arme Inn, eighteen miles out on 
the Nerepis roal. Taking a carriage, he immediate- 
ly proceeded to answer the summons. The business 
was soon despatched, and he turned his horse’s head 
toward St. John, driving leisurely, however, for the 
day was warm. Passing a quiet, substantia) farm- 
house, he caught a glimpse of a face at the window 





that induced him to lean furward and look out. But 
the face was no longer there. 


As he went into j 


It was after sunset when he again entered St. John, 

and leaving his horse at the stable, he walked out to 
Courtland’s, arriving there about eight o’clock. He 
found the master of the house pacing the floor ina 
high state of excitement. He sprang forward and 
grasped bis hand, excliiming: 
*‘ Hollingsworth! Thank God! You are just the 
man I was wishing tosee. Just the most astonish- 
ing and remarkable thing has been brought to light 
—sometbing that supplies a long, missing link in 
what bas always been a mystery to me.” 

“ Courtland, it strikes me that you are laboring 
under a good deal of excitement,” Mr. Hollingsworth 
said, smiling ‘upon the flushed face and sparkling 
eyes of his friend. 

“ Well, read these, and you will not wonder so 
much. Bat, first, let me tell you that Ray has found 
his mother; and, like a true-hearted fellow, has left 
us all tor her. And more yet- E:nily is dead, and 
these were what she ieft to be delivered to me,” 
spreading out the papers, and explaining a little here 
and there, as the «ld lawyer read. 

“You did not tell me who the lady was, claiming 
to be Ray’s mother,” Mr. Hollingsworth said, paus- 
ing in his reading. 

**The Miss Lawrence you saw here; and she has 
gone with him, wherever he is.” 

“Ah!” And the old man elevated his eyebrows, 
and gave a keen glance at his companicm’s tace. “I 
see!” he said, laughing, ‘ Well, of course, the first 
thing will be to find them, eh?” 

“ The very first, sir,” was the quick answer. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if I could give you a 
slight clue.” And thereupon he related the incident 
of the face at the window. 

“T cannot rest while she believes me to be that 
scoundrel!” Ross declared, rising, and beginning to 
pace the floor excitedly. 

‘* Where is that Hurst?” Mr. Hc llingsworth asked, 
abruptly. ‘‘I shoukin’t wonder if he was rather a 
desperate fellow by this time. You know about him? 
No? Well, be is Sir Edmund's illegitimate son. 
The woman—Harst’s mother—married a man named 
Kerville, afterward, who, I believe, died soon after. 
She was of Spanish descent, though born, I believe, 
in Shropshire, wheré Sir Edmund found her, when 
he went up to look after his estates. I'saw her once 
—when she came and brought her boy to Sir Ed- 
mund’s house, vowing, with a bitter oath, that he 
should support him—which I suppose he always did. 
She was a bold, brilliant-looking woman then, I re- 
member—Hurst favors her about the forehead and 
eyes. Well, he lived there always, you remember, 
and when Sir Edmund died he left him an annual 
allowance. But what I was coming at was this:— 
and it is strange I never thought of it before- he 
brought the boy— Ray—to England. I am quite sure 
of it now, for it was but two days after bis arrivs] 
that I was called on to make the will giving every- 

thing to the child-- a strange, unnatural and anrea- 
sonable thing, I thought then. The boy was then 
sent into Shropshire, where he stayed until he came 
under your care. Hurst was in America at the time, 
and doubtless knew the whcl+ story, but thank God! 
he does not know about the codicil to Sir E-imunid’s 
will; if he did, I would not give a guinea for Ray- 
mond Courtland’s life.” 

* Couldn’t we start to-night, Mr. Hc llingsworth ?” 

* No; Iam too tired. Yu forget that I bave rid- 





brief service was soon over, the people wondering . 


den thirty-six miles to-day, ard am seventy years 
old. If it was her face I saw at the window—and I 
do not think 1 was mistak to-morrow will do as 
well.” 

And so Ross Courtland was obliged to curb his im- 
patience, and wait for the morning, which seemed to 
; him an eternity in coming. And then Kitty was so 
: slow—what ailed the girl? and John was a good two 
bours, he could have sworn, harnessing Sylph. Bat 
everything was ready at last, and they drove out of 
the city just as the sun was rising. S)lph was strong 
and fivet, and her master did not spare her. A light 
rain had fallen during the night, and the road was 
cool and hard. It was but little past seven o’clock 
when they drew up before the tarmhouse where Mr. 
Hollingsworth had seen the face at the window 
whivb had 80 attracted his attention. A sleepy-look- 
ing boy came round the corner of the house, and 
stood, with his hands in his trousers pockets, staring 
at them witb all his might. 

“ Come here, sir,” Russ Courtland said, motioning 
to the boy. 

The lad was a little suspicious, and did not come 
any nearer, but he asked, in a sullen voice: 

* What—do— you—want?” 

**] want to know if there is a Miss*Lawrence here,” 
Mr. Courtland said, in a cautious voice. 

The boy crammed his bands still further into his 
pockets, and grinned cheerfally. 

“ She be fryin’ pancakes in the porch, mister.” 

* Please call her—I want to see her,” he said, 
briefly. 

The boy quickly disappeared, looking back over his 
shoulder as he went. There was the sound of steps 
in’ the hall, a quick withdrawing of the bolt, and 
the door swung open. A large, broad-shouldered 
woman, with a very florid face - owing, doubtless, in 
part to the pancakes—and a red-and-yellow cotton 
handkerchief tied under her ample chin, stood hasti- 
ly wiping her hands on her apron, with an expression 
of good-natured surprise in her face. 

“ Mornin’, sirs,” she said, courtesfing. 

The two gentlemen alighted and came to the door, 
@ faint shadow of disgust. in the face of the younger. 

‘We are wishing to find a Miss Lawrence, 
madam,” Mr. Hollingsworth began. 








** At your service, sir,” dropping another courtery. 
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* But you are not the woman at all,” Courtland 
interrupted, impatiently, ‘“ We want to find a lady, 
and a young man who—” 

“0, Isee! It’s Cousin Agatha’s niece,” she broke 
in, with a brightening face. Evidently she felt re- 
lieved that it was not herself they wanted. 

“ Where is she? will you please call her?” Court- 
land said, eagerly, taking a step forward. 

**O, she went away yesterday—yesterday afternoon. 
She took a very sudden start, too. I thought she 
was going to stay some time, but I covlin’t persuade 
her. I’m sure she was welcome, though no relation 
of mine. She came here once with Agatha—she was 
my husband’s cousin’s daughter—when she was a 
miss of fifteen; but I never should have known her, 
if she hadn’t told me who she was, though I knew 
Cousin Agatha had made her her heir, and—” 

“Where do you think she has gone? We must 
find her,” Mr. Courtland said, breaking in on her. 

“ Nothin’ wrong, sir?” she asked, anxiously. 

“No; something right! But you have not told us 
where she is.” 

“ Well, all I know is, she got Bill,” glancing at that 
interesting youth, whose frowsy head was just visible 
round the corner of the house, ‘‘to go up to the 
‘Arms’ after a coach, and the coach came, and she 
and the lad got in, and were driven away in the 
direction of Fredericton.” 

“Thank you; then we will drive on,” going back 
to the carriage, with a feeling of disappointment in his 
heart, which was not quite dispelled by the cheerful 
hopefulness of Mr. Hollingsworth. 

“* We can learn where she has gone at the Arms, 
don’t you see?” Hollingsworth said. ‘Of course, 
the landlord will know where he let the coach for, 
and we can foliow it very easily. She evidently 
knew me, and supposed I would tell you—and she 
very plainly intends keeping you at a distance.” 

“TI do not wonder—my poor, wronged darling!” he 
said, softly; but not so softly but his companion 
heard, and smiled. 

The landlord of the Douglas Arms Inn very courte- 
ously infurmed him that the lady had chartered the 
coach for Fredericton, and it bad not yet returned. 
And so they drove on. The day grew warm, and the 
white froth dropped from Sylph’s mouth, and her 
glossy sorrel coat was wet, and almost black with 
sweat. Once in awhile they paused to inquire; but, 
as they had doubtless gone a large part of the way 
after dark, they could get little trace of them. One 
man whom they asked, said he had met a coach 
about eight o’clock of the previous evening, though 
he did not mind it particularly, as it was no unusual 
occurrence. But there was one thing he did notice; 
@ man on horseback rode bebind the carriage, keep- 
ing well in the shadow, and always about the same 
distance behind. 

It was just one o’clock when they drove into Oro- 
mocto, still eleven miles from Fredericton. But 
Sylph must have rest and refreshment, and so Court- | 
land very reluctantly drew rein before a hotel, and | 
giving his horse into the hands of the ostler, tollowed 
Mr. Hollingsworth into the barroom. There was 
an eager crowd gathered about a man in the centre 
of the room, who was telling some sort of a story, in | 








a quick, excited voice, 

‘Anything unusual occurred?” Hollingsworth 
asked, carelessly, of a man standing on the outside of 
the group. 

“ [ should say there had, mister. A woman and a | 
young man shot in Fredericton last night, which 
don't happen every day, mebbe.”’ 

“Who were they?—quick!” Courtland cried, 
catching the man’s arm with a grasp of iron. 

“IT dunvo,” the man said, with an amazed look; 
**ask him— Jim Nealis—he druv them up there from 
Douglas Aru 8.” 

Ross Courtland pushed his way through the crowd 
till he stood by the man’s side. His face was fearful- 
ly pale, and the men fell back, awed by his strange 
look, 

“Are you the man who drove a lady and young 
man from a farmhouse near Douglas Arms, to Fred- 
ericton, last night?” 

‘I be that man, sir,” he replied, promptly. 

Nealis was rather pleased with his position as hero, 
and began eagerly: 

“T never did see such an excitement, and men a- 
crowdin’ and a-runnin’ and women cryin’ and faint- 
in’—” 

“Hush!” Courtland interrupted, sternly. 

The man dropped his eyes with an abashed look. 
Something in the stranger’s face sobered his exuber- 
ance instantly. 

** Now tell me, f as few words as you can, the na- 
ture of the occurrence, and—and the result of it!” 


crash down among the sticks and rubbish under the 
backyard windows.” 

** Bat the woman—” 

** Yes, yes; 1’m comin’ to it right off now, sir. 
Such an excitement as there was for a few minates! 
—everybody a hollerin’ and a-crowdin’, and no find- 
in’ out anything. At last I managed to get at this 
much: A man had crept up stairs—some one that 
went upon the outside end—and fired into a room 
where there was a lady and a young man a-eatin’ 
their supper. You see, it was late, and the waiter 
just carried them a bite in their room. You could 
ha’ knocked me down with a feather when they told 
me it was the very lady and young man I had just ; 
brought there, I felt that queer! I guess they wasn’t 
either on ’em killed, tho’ some said they was. But 
there was more’n a hundred folks there, and every 
one on ’em told a different story.” 

“But the man—the aersassin—what became of 
him?” Mr. Hollingsworth interrupted. 

‘‘Haint I told you? Why, it was him that came 
@ crashin’ down into the backyard. They had taken 
down the old railin’ that day, and was goin’ to put 
up @ new one, and you see, he stepped right off. 
There was two or three doctors with him when I left, 
but he’s hart inside, somehow; he hadn’t no bones 
broke.” 

Ross Courtland walked out to the landlord. 

* Give me a horse that will go to Fredericton with- 
in an hour,” he said, briefly. 

** You shall have it, sir. Tom, put the black mare 
into the gentleman’s buggy inside of two minutes.” 

Tom ducked his bead and disappeared, and Mr. 
Courtland and Mr. Hollingsworth followed him out. 

“Did you ever see a man look like that?” one of 
the men asked, in a low voice. 





“Never!” was Jim Nealis’s emphatic answer. 
‘It’s some o’ hia folks, you depend. The woman . 
wasa reg’lar beauty, no mistake; and the young chap, | 


come to think of it, had a look like this gentleman, | 


only he wae smiling, and had a bright culor in his 
cheeks ” 

When the two men were once more seated in their 
carriage they looked steadily in each other’s eyes, 
and the one word “ Hurst,’’ sprang simultaneously 
to their lips. The sun shone out clear and warm, 
purpling the raspberry thickets, and coiling like an 
amber belt about the distant hills. Cattle stood 
quietly under the sbadow of cool rocks, and here and 
there, by farmhouse doors, men lounged idly on the 
grass, and women sang sofily at their household 
tasks. It was the midday hour of rest and peace, 
but ah! it brought no rest to the heart of Ross Court- 
land, riding like the wind down the old Nerepis road. 





CHAPTER XI. 


MARGARET LAWRENCE was paler than usual, and 
there was a taint expression of pain on the beautiful 
face turned toward the window. From below came 
up the murmur of voices, the rattle of china, and the 
confused shuftle of footsteps. By-and-by some sin- 
gled themselves out from among the rest, and drew 
nearer, and nearer, and then the door was softly 
opened, and Ray’s bright face looked in. 

‘* Mother, darling,” he said, trying to speak calmly, 
but a little tremor of excitement breaking through, 
“‘do you feel quite well and strong?—all but your 
arm, I mean, the dear arm that saved my life,” lay- 
ing his lips against it lightly. 

“ Yes, Ray,” with a little faint sigh. 

“And could you bear something— something very 
pleasant?” 

“What do you mean?” a startled look in her eyes. 

The door opened quickly, and Ross Courtland came 


Miss Lawrence felt equal to an interview with the 
wotinded man who had begged to see her. 

“Do you think the man will recover?” Courtland 
asked. 

“ He will not livetwo hours. He is bleeding inter- 
nally, and has not been conscious but a few moments. 
Can you bear to see him, Miss Lawrence? Let me 
look at your arm—does it hurt you much?” 

“But very little now, thank you. Yes, I will go 
down.” 

And with Ross Courtland’s strong, tender arm sup- 
porting her, she descended the stairs. Ray and Mr. 
Hollingsworth were awaiting them in the hall. Mr. 
Hollingsworth put out his hand and pressed hers 
warmly. 

“Thank God it is no worse!” he said, pointing to 
the bandaged lett arm. “I hope never to take an- 
other such # ride as I took to-day from Oromocto to 
Fredericton, with the lines in the hands of a maniac!” 
giving a queer little look at Rots, who answered it 
with a bright smile, and then they all went in and 
stood by the bed of the dying man, who opened his 
eyes and cast them languidly over the group until 
they rested on Margaret. ; 

‘Come here,” he whispered, faintly. 

Margaret came and stood by the bed, and the doc- 
tor gave him a swallow of wine, and then withdrew 
to an ante-room. 

“T have failed, Margaret, failed in them all,” he 
said, after a moment, ‘‘and now the doctor says I 
must die; but, Margaret, not with murder on my 
soul, thank God! I must talk fast, fur I have so 
much to say. And first, about the boy. 1 found out 
that you and Ross were married before he went back 
to England, and I filled his father’s ears with hints 
and innuendoes, but never told him the truth. When, 
@ year or more atterwards, I came to Purtland, I 


“Twill try; but O Margaret! my long, wicked, 
wasted life! my poor, ruined, bankrupt soul!” 

“Yes, 1 know. It is very sad and very terrible; 
but long years of penitence and struggle may yet 
atone and restore. I do not know—I hope so—I be- 
lieve 80.” .d 

He looked up, and his fading eyes caught some - 
thing of the rapt, trusting faith of here. 

** God-by, dear,” he said, with a tender smile, 

** Good-by,”’ she said, and went softly out. 

Genevra Courtland had been wild with excitement 
all day. That morning she had received a letter 
from her father, who had been gone three days from 
home, saying that he should be home that night, and 
should bring 8s mebody with him whom she would be 
very glad to see. 

“It is Miss Lawrence and Ray,” she had said ever 
to herself more than a hundred times; “ and yet, it 
it should not be!’’ 

She had gathered flowers and arranged them just 
as Miss Lawrence liked them; she had even puta 
few rare velvety pansies—heart’s ease, she called 
them—and warm tuberoses in Miss Lawrence’s room, 
the room that had seemed so lonely and desolate since 
she had left it. Then she had clambered over the 
rocks, and torn a rent halfa yard long in her dress, 
in pursuit of raspberries, because they were Ray's 
favorites. But she had got the berries (to say noth- 
ing of a dozen long red scratches on her hands), and 
they were all picked over and heaped on the pretiy 
crystal dish Ray had himself bought, and were 1 ok- 
ing deliciously tempting, in their royal purple glory, 
She had asked John, more than twenty times, “ hor 
long, if they started early, befure she might look tor 
them?” And he had told her every time that 
“Sylph could come just as quick as any hoes in tLe 





found your child in the care of my mother! How 
little you dreamed of the relationship when you left 
it in hercare. And yet I see now how the hand of 
Fate held and controlled it all! I resolved that Russ 
Courtland should know something of the bitterness 
that had been in my heart. I wasas much Sir E:l- 


province, and probably they would get there by tuur 
o’cluck.” And yet, before one, she had been out on 
the footbridge over the ravine twice, because f« m 
there she could see nearly the whole length of G r- 
ma n street, and she could “always tell S;lph, ever 
80 far off.” 





mund’s son as he, and I had not even the family 
name. He sbould not have the family inheritance! 
Beside, I had loved you, Margaret, and he had won 
you from me, and I resolved to have my revenge. I 
obliged my mother to take the child and go with me 
to England. She was always afraid of me, I believe, 
and though she struggled against it, she yielded at 
last; and while she went back to Shropshire, I car- 
ried the boy to Sir Edmund, at Bristol. Afterward, 
he sent it to her in Shropshire. I had always hinted 
that the child was illegitimate, and my idea was that 
he would disinherit Ross, and make me the heir, in 
his stead. He had said as much to me more than 
once, and I never knew why he changed his mind so 
suddenly, and left everything to that child. I was 
angry and desperate when I first knew it, but I 
could not help myselt; and as Ross and I were both 
in one boat, we naturally affiliated, and taking each 
our yearly allowance of a hundred pounds, we lett 
England, and spent the next eight years, save the six 
months that I was in Portiand, in a round of dissipa- 
tion which I do not like to think of now. Our allow- 
ance was forwarded to us annually, in Paris, by Mr. 
Hollingsworth. At the end of the eight years we 
quarrelled, and Ross went back to England, and then 
to America. Three months ago I learned what was 
in the codicil to Sir Eimund’s will,” looking up sud- 
denly at Mr. Hellingsworth, ‘‘and then 1 resolved 
that if you still refused to marry me, Margaret, I 


would take the only other course; tor I had deter- | 


mined by some means to get my rightful inheritance, 


Kitty, too, had canght the infection, and kept go- 
ing to the door every few minutes, and, shading her 
eyes with her hand, would lovk eagerly off in the 
. direction of the town. And even John—staid, un- 

demonstrative John—grew restless and uneasy, as it. 
grew towards four o’clock, and kept casting little 
quick, furtive glances down the street, and fancy nz 

{ he heard Sylph’s step; and then he would say, very 

‘low, and quite to himself: 

“Ifonly the young master—bless his bright face! 
—will come back, and the beautiful lady who alv ays 
has a pleasant werd tor iverybody, and who took 
such sweet care of little Leo, the old place will seem 
like something again.” 

! While he was in the midst of these cogitations, 
Genevra came flying from the ravine—where she bad 
been for the thirteenth time—her eyes shining and 

| her cheeks glowing, and her hat hanging by one 
crimson string. 

*O John! O Kitty! Sylph is coming! They are 
half way down the street now—just see!” 

| QO, the foolish child!’’ Kitty said, and then put 

her apron over her face, and ran off to the kitchen. 

But, as excited as Genevra had been, she stood 
very still, and with a very white face, scarcely look- 
ing up as Sylph trotted gayly up the drive. Then she 
gave one little quick look, and her heart gave a great 
bound. Ray was there! But not Miss Lawrence, 
nor even her father, only Mr. Hollingsworth. 

Mr. Hollingsworth went on to the stable with Sylph, 
, but Ray came up and took Genevra’s face between 
as Sir Edmund’s son. | his hands and kissed it. There was a new, gracef 1 


































































































and knelt at her teet, and Ray slipped quietly out. 


world?” 

“O, why did you not let me go? it was better,” 
she said, wearily. 

“Not if you love me, Margaret. Tell me truth, 


* It means this, my darling, that I have found you! | 








*“ Well, you did retuse to marry me, and last night, sort of manliness about him that sent a little quick 
if my aim had becn as true as I intended, I should thrill, very sweet and delicious, to Genevra’s heart, 


—did you think I would not, if you were in the! 





before God, do you love me?” 

“God pity me! yes,” she answered, with a sharp 
sob. ‘O, why did you force me to confess it?” 

* Because, my poor little dove, drawing the white 
face tenderly to his bosom, ‘‘ because my heart was 
so hungry for the sweet words, and has been, O, such 
a weary, weary time! There is nothing between us 
now, Margaret, she is dead,’’ he said, gravely. 

“ But you do not know-— O Ross, I cannot tell you,” 
struggling to free herself from his arms. 

* Lie still, and tell me one thing—who am I?” 

“ You are Ross Courtland,” she answered, faintly, 
wondering if anyway he had discovered her secret. 

** Yes; but Leopold Ress Courtland, not Ross Gray 





he said, with a strong shudder. 

** Well, you see, sir,” Nealis began, in an awed 
tone, “I left the Arms at exxctly balt-past four yes- 
terday afternoon, for Fredericton. It was warm, you 
remember, and I did not hurry, and it was sunset 
before I reached Howell’s. There I stopped and fed, 
and the lady and young fellow went in and had sup- 
per. Shortly atter starting again I noticed a man 
on behind the carriage on horseback. I only gota 
glimpse of him once in awhile, when the road bowed 
round. Well, it grew dark, and the wind come up 
cool, and for the next twenty miles I reckon I made 
some pretty tall time. .I went by here about nine 
o’clock, and at balf-past ten I was a-unharnessin’ my 
hosses in the stable yard at Fredericton. They sweat 
powertul, and I was a-rubbin’ ’em down, and think- 
in’ what uncommon fine hosses they was, when all at 
once there was a shriek, and a pists] shot, and an- 
other, and anutber—all comin’ together like, too, as 





“a might say—and then sumethin’ fell with a dead 


Courtland, Sir Edwund’s son, though we resembled 
each other strongly.” 

| She grew so deathly white be thought she had 
fainted, but in an instant her eyes fluttered open, 
dropping again before his look, and then a rich tide 
of crimson flooded cheek, and brow, and bosom. 

“You know then?” she whispered. 

** Yes, dear, I know how cruelly you have been 
| wronged by that man—my Cousin Ross.” 

** But where is he—is he—” 

“No,” he interrupted, divining her question, “ he 
is not living. You remember the night you walked 
with me to Hill cottage, and the man who came and 
stood in the path?” 

* And was found drowned the next morning on the 
beach?” she said, in a shocked voice. 

** Yes, poor Ross! his was a sad, wasted life. 
avenged our wrongs, dear, in his life and death.” 





God 


Some one rapped at the door. Ross opened it and | softly. “I will do as you ask me, but that is not _ Vealed what neither Margaret nor Ross Courtland 





have been to-day the cnly heir to the Courtland 
estates. But you threw up your arm just in time to 
save him, and then I tired wildly, and stepping back- 
ward in my hurry to escape, I fell twenty feet to the 
ground. But fate, which has always been against 
me hitherto, was kind to me at last, and saved me 
trom myselt.”’ P 

He lay still a moment, and then he said, looking at 
Ross: 

“I told you that about her, and revealed to her her 
relationship to Ray—and also told Ray the same 


| story—because I hated you, because I saw that she 


loved you. I discovered, too, that she thought you 
were your Cousin Ross, and I would not undeceive 
her, because I saw it tortured her. Well, you have 
won, and [ have lost,” he said, his voice suddenly 
growing faint, and a quick spasm crossing his face. 

| Ray opened the door, and the doctor came in. He 
looked at the man an instant, and then he said, in a 
low voice: 

| ‘*I think it would be better for you to go now. I 
had rather you wouliin’t see him at the last—it will 

be painful for you to remember.” 

They turned to go out, when his eyes suddenly 
flashed open. 

** Margaret! O Margaret!” he cried, in a tone of 
wild, passionate longing. 

Ross put his arm about her to draw her away; but 
the anguished, imploring eyes of the dying man were 
holding hers, and slipping from him, she went and 
bent over him. He put up one hand and drew her 
tace down to his. 

** Margaret, you are pure, you are good; ask God to 
forgive me! J dare not! O Margaret, I never prayed 
| in all my life, and now my sins rise up beture me, 

and make me duwb!’’ 
“And yet, he will hear you, Ronald,” she said, 





found one of the physicians, who had come to see if , enough; you must ask fur yourself.” 


and tor a t her cheeks rivalled the fuchsias in 
her hair. 

| “Where is papa, and where is Miss Lawrence? 
O Ray, she is coming?” she asked, eagerly, as soon 
as she could speak. 

‘* Yes, my mother is coming; but do not be alarm- 
ed, Genie, she is not very well—or, rather, her arm 
has been injured, and she could not ride so easily in 
the buggy, and so she is coming on with your father, 

in @ coach.” 

“* How was it hurt, Ray?” she asked, anxiously. 

‘I cannot tell you now, dear. There bas a great 
deal happened that is strange within these few days, 

' and some that I do not yet quite understand. “Ah, 
there they are now!” as a coach turned off from 
the street and came slowly up the drive. 

Genevra stood with one little hand resting on Ray’s 
arm, her lips slightly parted, and her eyes darkening. 

A moment, and her father’s voice said, softly: 

‘My little daughter! Are you glad?” 

“O papa!” And slipping past him, she threw her 
arms about Margaret with a glad cry that ended in a 
sob, 

Then they all went into the parlor, and Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth came in, and Kitty and John, and one 
would have thought by their extravagant joy that 
they had been gone a year, instead of only one little 
week. Then Mr. Hollingsworth told them how nearly 
they had all come to losing Miss Lawrence and Ray, 
' and how fearfully the vengeance of the Lord had 
| overtaken poor Hurst. And then, to their infinite 

surprise, he told them that Miss Lawrence was not 
| Miss Lawrence, but Mrs. Courtland, Ray’s mother, 
| and the daughter-in-law of Sir Edmund Courtland, 
‘ and that she and her son were joint heirs to one of 
the largest estates in England. 
| And then, after the servants had gone out; he.re- 








| had before known, that in the codicil to Sir Ed d’s 
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to Ray’s reaching his ms jority, his mother be proved 


| of all the property should be settled on her, without 
limitations or provisions. But if it be not so proven, 
the whole amount should go to Raymond Courtland. 
And if neither of the aforesaid legatees be then liv- 
ing, one half should go to the church where he (Sir 
Edmund) had been a worshipper, and the other half 
| to Ronald Hurst. 

“You see now,” said Mr. Hollingsworth, ** Hurst’s 

motive in the deed he attempted. But I have no 
idea how the man ever discovered it; for it was 
among my most carefully guarded papers, and I 
could have sworn no one could have found access to 
them. Undoubtedly, having conceived a passion for 
this lady, he would have preferred getting his share, 
as he called it, of Sir Edmund’s fortune through his 
murriage with her; but when that failed, he was 
desperate enough to undertake the last terrible 
resort.” 
The next morning, after Mr. Hollingsworth had 
gone down town, and Ray and Genevra had gone out 
to Lily Lake for a drive, Ross Courtland took the 
little ebony writing-desk from his room, and went 
down to the little back parlor where he knew he 
should find Margaret. Only one paper which it 
contained had Margaret yet seen, and that was her 
marriage certificate. That he felt ought not to be 
withheld; but there was a long and a painful story 
to be told in connection with the rest, and there 
had been no opportunity to tell it before. 

He paused a moment on the threshold, to admire 
the pleasant picture. The windows were open, and 
the faint breeze stirred and swelled the rich folds of 
the delicate lace curtains; a vase of carnations and 
tub:roses on the little marble table distilled a deli- 
cious perfume through the room, while in a pretty 
crimson velvet /auteuil, half way between the win- 
dow and the table, sat Margaret, in a sort of dreamy, 
languorous repoge, a faint rose-color flickering in her 
soft cheek, and a tender, bappy light in her beautiful 
eyes. And over all this the sunshine fell, golden and 
fair, and a sweet-voiced canary, just, outside, poured 
a flood of rare melody from his tiny throat. 

Margaret looked up and saw the admiration in his 
face, and the rare roses in her cheeks reddened be- 
neath it. 

“Come in,” she said, as he still lingered on the 
threshold. 

““t was wondering if I had unwittingly strayed in- 
to paradise,” he said, softly. “I have such a sad 
story to tell, sweet, that it seems sacrilege to tell it 
here, in this pure and sweet presence.” 

“Tam very anxious to hear it, nevertheless. You 
know it is all very dark and complicated to me, yet.” 

He put the writing-desk on the table, and leaned 
over her chair a moment. 

* You are quite sure you are strong enough, dear?” 

“Quite sure. My arm is not painfal at all this 
morning.” * 

“And, Margaret, I have been tormenting myself 
with the thought that it was because of the old love 
for him that you cared for me, thinking me to be 
he. My loveis very exacting, Margaret, it is not 
satisfied with that. I have buried my past, and from 
its dead ashes has sprung this new, sweet passion, a 
thousand times dearer than anything [ ever knew or 
dreamed. How is it with you, Margaret?” 

“The dream of my youth faded and died when I 
found its object unworthy. I buried it past all hope 
of resurrection, I said. But O Ross! after 1 came 
here, the beautiful dream grew fairer and sweeter 
than it ever had been in the old days I had thought 
so blessed. I struggled against it with all my 
strength, but every day it grew deeper and stronger. 
I thought it was the old dream; and because I 
thought so, I went away, because I dared not stay. 
1 am 80 glad that it was not, Ross!” looking up into 
the strong, tender face, softly flushing with delight. 

“*My rare Margaret!” he said, fondly. 

There was a little sweet silence, and then he told 
her the story which explained all the darkness and 

mystery. 

“TI was,” he began, “an only child, and early 
orphaned. Sir Edmund, my uncle, was my guardian; 
but I was little at his house, being at school the 
principal part of the time. My Cousin Ross was 
nearly two years my senior, and regarded me as a 
mere boy, for I was bashful and retiring in disposi- 
tion, and doubtless was unsophisticated and boyish. 

“ When I was twenty-one, I came up to Bristol, 
and entered into full possession of my propefty, 
which, though far from being so extensive as that of 
my Cousin Russ, yet was a very comfortable fortune. 
At this time I found Ross engaged to a Miss Emily 
De Wolfe. I was little used to the society of women, 
and this gay, brilliant girl quite bewildered me. She 
was extremely attentive to me, and quite turned my 
boyish head with her soft glances and pretty speeches. 

I thought. my Cousin Ross the most fortunate fellow 
in the world, and in truth, he seemed of the same 
opinion. He appeared completely infatuated, and 
the time was appointed for the wedding. 

“My uncle, Sir: Edmund, was always an odd, 
whimsical sort of a man. Some people whispered 
that he had been crossed in love, sometime, which 
was hardly probable, for he was a very willful man, 
and would have married whoever he chose to. It 
was, I think, about two months before the time sct 
for my cousin’s marriage, that Sir Edmund died very 
saddenly of apoplexy. I ought, perhaps, to have 
mentioned that a few days previous to bis death he 
had come home one day in a considerable state of 
excitement, and said to me: 





to be the legal wife of Ross Grey Courtland, one half| then in a pretty cottage on the estate—‘which I 


will was this provision: That if at any time previous | child at Chiswick’s—Chiswick had been the nurse | the sight! You did not know, but 1 saw you when 
you shrank from me and clung to him—the man 
whom, next to you, I have wronged most of any 


when Lady Agnes, my aunt, was alive, and ged 
have adopted. I am going to make it my heir, and 


likely Ross will do it.’ 

*** But, Sir Edmund,’ I began. 

**Don’t “Sir Edmund” me!’ he cried, angrily. 
*1’ll do what I please with my own, I reckon!’ And 
he stalked out of the room. 

‘* Surely enough, when he died, and the will was 
read, it was found that this child—this alien child, 
as we all thought it—was made the sole heir to | 
all my uncle’s vast estates, save an annual allow- 

ance to Ross of a hundred pounds a year, and the 

same to Ronald Hurst, But this was very small, 

considering the fortune he left—.a good five hundred 

thousand pounds, 

“ Miss De Wolfe at once broke her engagement 

with Ross, and in a week was my wife. 1 hardly 

know, even now, how it came about. I know she 

came to me in tears, and besought me to save her 

from Ross, in some way, who she said was terribly 

angry because she liked me better than she did him; 

and I, like a mad, infatuated boy, offered her the 
protection of my name, which she accepted at once. 

Ross said I was a silly fool_—and he was right—and | 
Emily De Wolte a miserable fortune-hunter. I have 

been thinking, Margaret, within these few days, that 

I wondered he did not see the judgment of God in it, 

for the wrong he proposed doing you, who was al- 

ready his wife. 

* He and Hurst went abroad at once, and [ heard 

nothing of them for years. It did not take me long, 

however, to learn that my wife cared less for me 

than any man she knew. Bat I will not speak of 
this, but pass over a period of ten years. I had re- 

moved to St. John in the meantime, this place which 

I now occupy having fallen to me through some of 
my mother’s relatives. 

“One day when Leo was a few weeks old, I came 
home to find Ross Courtland sitting in this room, 
and my wife, with a bright color in her cheeks, sit- 
ting beside him. Ross had an uncle, on bis mother’s 
side, at Dorchester, and being angry at the way in 
which Sir Edmund had treated his sister’s son, he 
had bequeathed him his property—worth perbaps 
five hundred pounds. So Ross had come over to 
take possession. 

“T think I had a presentiment from the first how 
it would end, and so was more angry than surprised 
or grieved, when I came home one day and found 
she had fled with Ross. I did not seek them—I had 
no desire to see either of them again—and my pride 
forbade my making the matter public. I managed 
to give out the impression that my wife had died 
suddenly away from home, and it was readily accept- 
ed. I never saw her but once afterwards, alive, and 
that time you remember, Murgaret—the day of Leo’s 
burial,” 

‘Yes, Iremember. Genevra told me who it was, 
then. You told me the other night about Ross, you 
know; did Ray tell you of his coming aftrewards and 
looking at us all through the window?” 

No, dear, Ray did not tell me; but I know, now. 
He wrote a letter that night and sent it to her at 
Dorchester. I think, however, you had better read 
a paper she left for me, first.” And unlocking the 
writing-desk, he took out the paper and gave it into 
her hands. ~ 


‘‘ Leopold,” it began, *‘ the doctor has just told me 
I cannot live twenty-four hours longer. With this 
you will find the paper he left, together with that 
last letter he wrote. If I bad lived, she should never 
have seen that! But I dare notdie with the trust 
unfulfilled; for he asked me to send them to her, in 
the brief note which accompanied the letter, written 
the last night he lived. I know now, what I had 
long suspected, that he only won me out of revenge 
for the past. Well, I loved him; it is all I can say 
now, even after the bitter confersion he has made. 
You were very kird to me, Leopcld; but I do not 
think you ever loved me, and I, alas! never cared for 
you. You never looked at. me as you looked at her 
that day I saw you together. If I had known then 
who she was, I believe I should have killed her if it 
had lain in my power! Good-by, Leopold—only 
twenty-four hours more to live! O my God! my 
God * 

The letter closed abruptly, and the last words were 
hardly legible. 

Margaret shuddered and closed her eyes, it was so 
terrible. 

** Read me his letter, Ross, please,” she said, laying 
it back in hishand. And so he read, holding her hand 
in his tenderly the while: 








“Q Margaret, my poor wronged wife, how dare I 
even write your pure name! I have looked to-night 
on your sweet face, after the lapse of almost twenty 
years, and at last I know that you are the only wo- 
man I ever purely and unselfishiy loved. But I de- 
serted you in your bitterest need for a fair syren and 
my father’s gold. I lost them both. I have lost more 
—my own soul! Ruined, wasted, bankrupt! Sin is 
not sweet; it is terrible—terrible! 

**T have left you the only reparation in my power 
—our marriage certificate. I did not know till yes- 
terday that you had a child. Ronald Hurst—who 
has been my evil genius always—wrote me a letter 
telling me about Ray—dear little f{llow! I remem- 
ber him at Cousin Leo’s; but I hated bim then for 
coming between me and my inheritance. Ah, if I 
had only known! I stole up to-night and looked in 
on you all, so peaceful and happy, and I an outcast— 





“* Leopold,’—he always called me so—‘ there is a 








wretched, miserable, lost! I cannot live and endure 


I want you to look after the lad a little, for it isn’t | not forget! 


buman being. Well, it is Heaven’s justice— God does 


** Ronald wrote that he had a letter which you 
sent me after I went back to England. He had 
taken it and kept it. O Margaret, if I had only got 
it, it might have saved me! He wrote, also, that 
you bad taken your aunt’s name, and was rich and 
happy without me. God knows I was glad, Marga- 
ret; but to-night when I sought you out and saw for 
myself—ah well! I have lived too long already, un- 
less I had lived better. Do not teach my boy to hate 
me, Margaret, and O my darling, if you can, forgive 
me! Ross,” 

Margaret was weeping softly when he closed. By- 
and-by she said, looking up: 

‘* You knew it was he, then, Ross?” 

“Yes, I knew; but I did not dream how he had 
wronged you, then. But God bas punished him. 
Surely the way of the transgressor is hard. We will 
not judge him, dear.” 

‘* No, Ress, we will forgive him,” she said, softly. 

Mr. Hollingsworth advised that they all sail for 
England at once; but before they went, they all 
rode out to Sussex Vale, and found Mr. Milner, the 

clergyman who had married Margaret, also his wife 
and two sons, who had witnessed the marriage. 
They still lived in the same house in which the mar- 
riage ceremony had been performed, and were much 
interested in the little which they chose to reveal to 
them of the matter. 
But before they sailed for Ergland, there was an- 
other marriage ceremony performed, and for the 
second time Margaret became Mrs. Ross Courtland. 
“There is stillone thing unexplained, Ross,” his 
wife said to him, a day or two ajter their marriage. 
“You said once—do you remen ber?—that a great 
while ago you had loved a gir] named Margaret.” 

“O, have you remembered that?” he said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Well, I suppose I shall have to confess. 
When I was at the mature age of sixteen, I fancied, 
for one whole month, that I was in love with Marga- 
ret Craig, the buxom daughter of our laundress at 
Oxford. At the end of that time, she blighted my 
young hopes by marrying Will Kenney, a stalwart 
young farmer of five-and-twenty. And, by the way, 
I believe Margaret herself was about that! I saw 
her, however, the last time I was in England, to- 
gethor with her husband and nine sons. I don’t 
recollect of feeling any particularly tender emotions, 
though, when I shook her big, red, honest hand.” 


weeping, as some dear face looks eagerly out from 
among the passengers, and another, looking seaward, 
catches the glance. 

“© John,” cried an excited voice on the wharf, 
‘if there isn’t Miss Genevra, blees her sweet face! 
and-the saints keep em !—the master and mistress 
“Yes, and young Master Ray, too!” broke in 
John, catching some of his companicn’s enthu- 
siasm; ‘‘and growna fine gentleman tietime. Blevs- 
ings on the day of their return!” 

There was a little more of a rush, a little closer 
crowding, interspersed with little glad cries, and ex- 
clamations, and sudden embraces, and the passengers 
came pouring up the wharf, flanked on all sides ty 
the enthusiastic crowd, with an innunerable ccm- 
pany of ragged boys and puppies, by way of out- 
riders. And at last our friends came, welcomed on 
every side by friends and acquaintances, and feeling 
very much as if a new beaven and a new earth hed 
been suddenly let down upon them, 

* God bliss you, sir!” Jobn said, in a husky v: ice, 
which sounded as if he had a terrible cold which he 
felt very pleased about, 

And then there were numerous bhand-claspe, and 
then Genevra threw both arms about Kitty’s neck 
and kiseed her mouth, and eyes, and hair, in the 
most miscellaneous manner, and Kitty made a tran- 
tic grasp for her apron; but sbe bad left it at hone, 
and so she caught up the skirt of Ler drees, ard put 
it over her face. 

“Sylph is jist round here, sir,” Jobn said. “She 
has been that oneasy I think she knew ye weie a 
comin’,”” 

And I think she did, too, for she arched her pretty 
neck when she saw them, and whiunied, and laid 
her head against her master’s arm, and looked as 
proud and happy as a queen, when the trotted down 
Germain street with them all bebind her, 

Margaret looked up to her pretty Hill Cottage, 
perched like some beautiful, brown-treasted bird 
among the recks and firs, and then further on, to 
her husband’s bandseme mansion, with its white 
chimneys gleaming in the sunlight, and her ejes 
filled with happy tears. 

“What is it, Pearl?” her husband whispered 
tenderly. * 

* O Ross, I am so happy!” was the low answer. 

“‘ Margaret, dear, I have heard from our old friend 
Sydenham,” Mr. Courtland said, the next day after 
their arrival. “I saw a friend from Portland who 
says he was married last winter to a Mrs. Hekn 
Lorrimer, and—” 

“ Helen! Why, Ross, it is dear Rafe’s widow. I 





** You are laughing at me because I remembered, 
a8.”” 
me Laughing at you, my Pearl! No, darling, I am 
glad for this proof that you did care for me so long 
ago as that.” 

They tarried in England through the winter; but 
none of them cared to make it theirhome. Their 
pretty, picturerque home among the rocks and firs of 
New Brunswick beckoned with alluring fingers across 
the sea, and their hearts responded to the call. Mr. 
Hollingsworth had settled all busiress matters, and 
Sir Edmund’s property had been settled in accord- 
ance with the codicil of his will. 

Among bis private papers Mr. Hollingsworth found 
an old letter directed to ‘* Giles Harding.” He open- 
ed and glanced at it with a look of perplexity on his 
face. He turned it over, and saw written on the back, 
in Sir Edmund’s own hand, the following: 

“ This letter was found folded in one of the child’s 
frocks. I cannot tell why it was written and never 
sent; but by it I have learned that the boy’s mother 
is Agatha Lawrence’s niece; and for her sake (who 
was the only woman I ever l.ved, and who would 
not marry me because I had wronged one of her sex, 
though confessing that she loved me), I have made 
Raymond Courtland, as 1 have named him, my scle 
heir. I should not have done it, had not I learned 
the mother’s relationship to Agatha, though I am 
convinced he is my son’s child. But I know her 
niece must be a pure and true woman, and her child 
shall have all I have to bestow, including my bless- 
ing, if that is worth anything.” 

He read it through, and then he went and put it 
in Margaret’s hand. She read it in amazed surprise. 

It is my letter—the letter whose reply I waited 
for so long —- the letter which would have only fallen 
into Konald Harst’s hands if it had gone as I expect- 
ed; and yet I do not see whose hand placed it there,” 
Mar garet said, thoughtfully. 


worth replied, gravely; “‘the Hand that, though we 
cannot see, holds and guides our lives beyond our 
thought or knowledge.” 


crept into the golden heart of the crocus, and kissed 
the rippling waters of the Kennebeccasis and the St. 
John. The wind blew softly, and the wonderful 
Bay of Fundy lapped her incoming waves one over 
the other, like drifted pearls, as she rolled up her 
marvellous tide to the river’s mouth. And, cutting 
quietly through all the foam, and swell, and sparkle, 
came a well-freighted steamer, with eager faces 
crowding her decks, and smiling as their eyes catch 
sight of ‘*‘ Beacon Tower,” and, farther inland, the 
familiar spires and domes of St. John, rising, white 
and clear, from their emerald setting. 

Nearer and nearerWhey come, and the crowd on 
the wharf grow excited (for there is always a crowd 
on the St. John wharves when a steamer comes in) 
and take off their hats, and cheer to the crowd on 
the steamer’s decks, and there is laughing, and 
shouting, and crowding, and perhaps a little happy 








am sorry.” 

‘* Well, Pearl, so am I, for last week he bad a wife 
and two children come on from Englanc. The wo- 
man brought good proofs of her p-artisge, and the 
officers went with a writ to arrest the tellow for 
tigamy, but be had given them theslip. It’s terri- 
bly mortifying to the lady he married last, my friend 
says. 

“And Helen was so proud!” Margaret said. 

**You don’t suppose he will come here and irsist 
ou marrying me, do you, papa?” Genevra asked, 
wickedly, whereat Ray flushed, and muttered some- 
thing about his ‘better not be trying it.” 

Margaret says she is going to keep Hill Cottage for 
@ wedding present to Genevra, when Ray is oki 
enough to marry. It is, I believe, that gentlemai.’s 
private individual opinion that he is altogether old 
enough now. 


NATIONAL TRI-COLOR FLAGS. 

England.—Red, white and blue, quarterly, either 
perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally. The 
Union Jack isa St. George’s grors and a St. Andrew’s 
cross, blended. 

France.—Bive, white and red, in three equal per- 
pendicular divisions or stripes, the blue being nearest 
to the staff. The republican flag is blue, red and 
white. 








Holland.—Red, white and blue, in three horizontal 
stripes, the red uppermost. 

Belgium.—Black, yellow and red, in three perpen- 
dicular stripes, the black hearest to the staff. 


Sweden and Ncrway.—Red, blue and white, some-. 


what like the English, with stripes, and quarters 

mixed. Yellow is also cccasionally introduced. 
Sardinia —Blue, red and white. Three quarters 

blue, and the remaining quarter red and white. 
Mecklenberg.—Blue, white and red, in three hori- 


“It was the invisible hand of Fate,” Mr. Hollings- , 20ntal stripes,’the blue being uppermost. 


Italy.—Green, white and red. 


The United States of North America.—Red, white — 


and blue. The flag is divided horizontally into seven 


Again the April mists hovered over the wooded | ed and six white, the upper and lower stripes being 
hills of St. Jubn, and the warm spring sunshine | 


red. At the upper corner, and nearest the staff, is a 
| quartering the depth of exactly six stripes, and about 


' one third of the length. The field of this is blue, 


with thirty-seven white atars. 

New Grenada, Ecuador andj Venezuela —Yellow, 
blue and red, in three horizontal stripes, the yellow 
being uppermost. 

Mexico —Green, white and red, in three perpen- 
dicular stripes, the green being nearest © staff. 

Chili.—This flag is divided into two parts horizon- 
tally, the lower half being red; the upper half is 
again divided, one quarter nearest ‘the staff being 
blue, and the other white. . 

It is remarkable that no n 
the prismatic colors, yellow, red 

ld 


A head properly oui uted can accommodate it- 


self to whatever pillows the vicissitudes of fortune 
may place under it. 


yet adopted 
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TRG FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








A PACK OF DEMONS. 


IxNEW the Chieveley Pack—as fine a pack of 
hounds as ever ran a fox to earth. Everybody said | 








had been very quiet all the evening, and I was con- 

gratulating myself; for the wind set dead down upon | 
my place, and if there had been a noise,I should | 
have had the full benefit. But my reprieve was not | 


“There’s no doubt about it, then?” 1 said, anx- 


“ Doubt, sir?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Look here!” And 
turning into an outhouse where they were laid, I 


se, and therefore the assertion will not bear contra-| for long. I had jast looked up at the timepiece on looked for a moment at something, and then turned 
diction, I never saw, for my part, that they were | the mantel-shelf, and seen that it wanted yet a quar- shuddering away. 


more in namber, or finer-looking, or had better runs 
than the Pytchley, or the Puckeridge, or Essex, or | 
Southwold hounds—packs that I have often gazed | 
upon, when a southerly wind and a cloudy sky pro- 
claimed a hunting morning. 1 knew Jerry Ball, too, 
the old hunteman —as dry an old stick as ever blew 
horn, or curled the long thong of his whip round 
some truant young hound’s flank. Proud of his 
pink was Jerry; and when, with a fresh season, 
he came out with what Captain Castigan used to call 
a “new shoot,” I don’t think that he would have 
doffed that black velvet-covered head-case of his to 
a prince. He was like bis horse, and a better-match- 
ed pair never went to meet. They were both of the 
style that sporting-men would term “ weedy ;” for 
Jerry was dry and withered, and had a blue nose, 
while bis back rose up like that of a wet mouse. As 
for Jerry’s legs, they seemed regularly to have grown 
to fit round the ribs of his old hunter, so that they 
seemed almost to belong to one another—Jerry and 
his horse; and if anything was to be cleared, or gone 
through, those were the two who would doit. Jerry 
certainly had two eyes, but one was half closed, from 
the lid being drawn over it in a perennial wink. And 
here again there was a likeness; tor Old Bones, his 
horse, had also lost one eye, while, as if in imitation 
of his master, he would hang hie head down, set up 
his back, and crook his old legs in the most extraor- 
dinary manner. See him then, and you would value 
bim at knacker’s market price; but that would be 
through ignorance, for you did not know him. Lan- 
guid swells, on satin-coated steeds, said he was a 
disgrace to the hunt; but the old master would 
chuckle to himself, and his huntsman retained his 
steed. Wait until he was called upon, and then see 
what Old Bones could do; he would throw up that 
old coffin shaped head of his, wag his ragged old tail, 
and perform the feat known among “horsey” men 
as “ bucking,” and then he went off; and if you kept 
steadily at the tail of the pack, like he did, right 
through the run, why, all I can say is, that you were 
well mounted. 

One wit of the followers of the bunt compared him 
to an unfini«bed horse, saying that the framework 
was there, but it had not been clothed. However, 
Jerry and Old Bones went well together; and every- 
body agreed that there was no such pack of hounds 
anywhere as those yclept the Chieveley. 

I had the misfortune at that time to dwell near the 
kennel; a handsome brick-and-stone faced building, 
that would have been no disgrace to a gentleman if 
he had pointed it out as his shooting-box; pleasantly 
situated on the slope of a hill, with a splendid sweep 
of woodland scenery around. To the right, the broad 
lake, glistening through park-like patches of beech 
and oak ; to the left, the tall sand-hills, crowned with 
many a darkling whispering grove of pines; while in 
front, far away till the distant dim blue hills cloud 
the view, one long stretch of valley. A rare hunting 
country; no ring-tences of wire here; no stone walls; 
but plenty of tolerable hedges and ditches, with now 
and then a stiff timber fenve, a bullfinch, or a brook 
to lend a charm to the tract. 

One nuisance to me in this propinquity was the 
frequent arrival, and consequent passage past my 
gate—not of the butcher’s cart with joints, but of 
what took its place—namely, that of the felt-monger 
of the neighboring town, driven by one Dicky Bird, 
a strange-looking, dwartish creature, whose duty it 
was to unclothe dead horse, cow, sheep or lamb, for 
the tannery; to cut up the animal for the sake of its 
tallow and glue-making material, and then cart off 
the flesh in large lumps to the kennel; and I can say 
that in summer the odor given out by this bird of 
prey, the cart and its contents, was anytbing but 
desirable. 

However, the hounds had to be fed; and the lumps 
of meat were forked out, and in due time, and in pre- 
scribed quantity, distributed among the members of 
the pack. 

Hounds will be hounds; and at times there would 
arise such a demoniacal din, such a howling and 
yelling, as would make the listener toss in his bed. 
Why, I have slept with those demons howling in my 
ears, and dreamed of such horrors that it would 
treeze your bluod; while the worst of it was that you 
could not get used to the noise. You might accus- 
tom yourself to one particular howl, and bear with it 
pretty tolerably ; but before a week had passed, you 
would find that some genius, proud of his noise, had 
invented a new solo in some horrible minor key, to 
which he would give vent the first fine night, with 
da capo unlimited; when, as if either in ecstasy or 
horror, the whole pack would join in chorus, as Cap- 
tain Cuttle says, “with a will;” and then it was 
sleep no more, for sleep was banished. Well, in time 
you would get over that; but there would come an- 
other, and another—all perfectly new chants, with a 
heavy cho attached; and it was quite wonderful 
to what a pitch they carried variety. I grew in time 
to know every hound by its noise—Gaylad, Juno, 
Merrilegs—all of them; or, at least, I believed that I 
did, and often wished that I did hunt, it only for the 
sake of havi long-lashed whip, on purpose to 
lay about me when occasion served, though at 
last they completely vanquished me, those torment- 
ors did. 

There came a night when the howling was some- 
thing unbearable; and even now, when I recail it, a 


ter of twelve, so, giving the fire a friendly poke, and | 
putting on just one more knob, I settled back in my | 
chair for just one-quarter of an hour before bed. 

I had bardly read a line through before there came | 
a whimper, and I shuddered in dread of what was 
coming, since experience had taught me the meaning | 
of those little alarm-notes. Then came a how! in C 
major, followed in about twenty seconds by another | 
in E minor; then there was a chromatic scale sung | 
half way through, but evidently broken in half for 
want of breath; then, without cessation, came bark, 
bay and howl of the most outrageous description. 
Please to bear in mind that it was of fifty-dog power, 
while every brute was exerting himself to the utter- 
most, and I was only about an eighth of a mile 
distant. 

Evidently, it was too much this, even for poor old 
Jerry; for, after closing my book in despair, and 
making a couple of cotton-wool plugs ready for inser- 
tion where sound enters, [ suddenly heard a fierce 
yelping take the place of the barks and howls; and, 
in imagination, I could see old Jerry, whip in hand, 
laying about him most vigorously, making the long 
twining thong wreathe and twist about the flanks of 
the howling fiends who disturbed my rest; and I 
mentally determined to ask the old man totake a 
flagon of home-brewed the next time he passed my 
way. 

Then came peace; and once more calling upon im- 
agination, I saw Jerry leave the kennel, and enter 
his cottage, preparatory to going to bed. Thinking 
the old man’s plan sensible, I rose, and followed his 
example; but my head had hardly touched the pil- 
low, before the din recommenced, apparently with 
tenfold fary. I drew the curtains—I stopped my 
ears—I put the clothes over my head—I res«lutely 
set myself to go to sleep; but all was in vain; and, 
at last, sitting up in bed, I was trying to recollect a 
few good round canine Eastern oaths wherewith to 
curse the while pack, when my features relaxed into 
a grin; and I chuckled and rubbed my hands; for, 
plainly enough, in the silence of the night, I could 
hear that Jerry had come down again, and was ply- 
ing that whip of his right and left, and most effectu- 
ally, too, from the howling it produced. 

Silence once more; but sleep seemed chased from 
my eyes; and, but for the badness of the habit, I 
should gladly have had a smoke, to calm my rvfiled 
feelings. However, I lay, I should think, for about 
a quarter of an hour awake, when there was a little 
outbreak of yelling, just enough to rouse me upa 
little, and keep me awake for another quarter of an 
hour; when, after perfect silence, the noise began 
again worse than ever—hovl, yell, bark, bay—they 
seemed to be excelling themselves; and gnashing my 
teeth with rage, I lay still, and composed an artfully- 
advertisement to send to the morning papers, offer- 
ing this desirable bachelor-residence upon lease, with 
immediate occupation, setting forth the fishing, 
shooting and bunting; but not mentioning the ken- 
nel, as a matter of course; and then I grinned as I 
anticipated trapping some unfortunate wretch, with 
hunting proclivities, into dwelling there, and suffer- 
ing my tortured nights. 

But the storm still kept on for a few moments, 
after I had determined where applicants were to ad- 
dress, and I was just saying to myself, ‘‘ Why the 
dickens doesn’t he get up and thrash them?” when 
once more I heard the yelps and cries as the whip 
fell amongst these disturbers of my rest. 

** Give it them well this time, Jerry,” I muttered; 
and [ was thinking that if I had been there, I should 
have applied the but-end as well as the lash of the 
flagellator, when all at once the yelling changed to 
another familiar sound—that of the growling, worry- 
ing, and snarling over food. ‘ Ah!” I thought, 
“ bribing them into silence,eh? Best plan, perhaps ;” 
and as I mentally saw the old fellow pitchforking leg 
and thigh bones into the kennel, I could picture him 
giving two ravenous brutes toppers upon the skull 
with the fork-handle. 

‘* That was a sharp one, at all events,” I muttered, 
as apparently tollowing a blow from the heavy staff, 
there floated out upon the night air a horrible cry, 
and then another, and another, different to any that 
I had heard before, but plainly enough produced by 
suffering, as they rang out above the fierce, worrying 
sounds. 

* They'll be quiet now, at all events,” I thought, 
while I pictured the grim old man belaboring the 
dogs in his anger at being fetched out of bed; and 
then I fell asleep, to dream that I had let my house, 
and was dwelling in a sunny part of the country, 
where there was neither cat, dog, nor east wind, 
when I was awaked by a knocking at the door, and a 
noise I knew well enough as that of a neighbor, ask- 
ing me to get up and come down. 

“* Here; come in,” I exclaimed, pulling the string 
of the night-latch; and, coming in, he hurriedly 
informed me of the object of his visit. 

* It’s not seven yet,” he said. ‘*My man told me; 
came and knocked me up; and I thought I’d do the 
same by you before I went. Horrible, isn’t it?” 

* Frightful!” I ejaculated, ing as hurriedly 
as I could; and a quarter of an hour after we were 
up at the kennel, where we met the old master of 
the hounds, looking pale as death, and holding a 
freshly discharged double-gun in his hand, which 





cold shudder creeps through ay frame. The pack 


No; there was no doubt about it. You remem- 
ber what followed, when Jehu said, ‘‘ Go, see now 
this cursed woman, and bury her; for she is a king’s 
daughter.”” It was almost the same here, for there 
was little more left of poor old Jerry than of royal 
Jezebel. 

I told what I had heard, shuddering, for I recalled 
the strange cries, and knew now well enough what 
they meant. 

‘*He ought to have known better,” said the old 
master, pointing to a torn and stained rag which a 
groom had brought out of the kennel. ‘ His clothes 
are all by his bedside, and he must have come down 
in his shirt, and entered the kennel. Animals know 
you as much by your clothes as by anything else, 
and they could not have known him when they saw 
the white figure come amongst them.” 


THE DIFFICULTY ABOUT THAT DOG. 


This was the cause of all the trouble: 

To t.—0n the 10th instant, a small Terrier Dog, with 

a brass collar upon his neck, and \ ge of his tail 
gone Arswering to the name of“ Jack. ive dollars 
reward will be given to the person who returns him to 
JOHN QUILL, No. 64, Rickity Row. 

You see I inserted the above in the Daily Flipfiap, 
in the hope that 1 might recover the animal, to which 
I was much attached. The Flipfiap goes to press at 
54.M. At half-past six I was awakened by a pull 
at my door-bell. I got out of bed and opened the 
window. AsI looked out I saw a man in my front 
yard with a mongrel dog tied to a rope. He gazed 
up and observed: 

“ Hello! are you the fellow who lost a dorg?” 

“ Yes, I am,” said I, short and sharp. 

‘* Well then, I’ve fetched him,” said the man. 

I then explained to this wretched human boing 
that my dog was a terrier, while his looked more like 
a log of wood with half the bark off, propped up on 
four sticks, than a dog of any kind. 

“ Well, aint you going to take him?” 

“IT wouldn’t take him asa gift. And I want you 
to move off now, or I'll call the police, you miserable 
disturber of my rest!” I said, indignantly. 

‘Now I guess you think you aresmart, don’t you? 
I’d bust you over the jaw for tive cents, I would. 
You don’t know a guod dorg when you see him, you 
don’t,” and he went ont, after ripping three palings 
off the fence. 

In about half an hour there was another ring at 
the bell. I wentdown. There was a man with six 
dogs of a variety of breeds. 

‘“* Wh-wh-which of em’s him, b-b-boss?’’ said the 
fellow, for he stuttered like he would strangle on a 
small syllable, 

“ Neither of them.” 

** Y-you said his name was J Jack, d-didn’t you?” 

* Yes, that’s it.” 

““W-w-well then, w-w-what d’ye call th-that?” 
says he, as he sung out ‘ Jack,’ and the whole six dogs 
looked up, and wagged their tails like a lot of spav- 
ined oxen in fly time. 

““ Why, I call it confounded nonsense to expect me 
to take the whole six dogs because they are named 
Jack. I don’t want to start a sausage mill, you un- 
derstand. Mince meat aint in my line.” 

“* W-w-well, aint you goin’ to take him?” 

“Certainly not, do you take me for a gibbering 
idiot?” 

“ W-w-w-well, you sh-shant have him now if you 
want him. I w-w-wouldn’t trust a decent d-dog 
with a m-man I-like you any way.” 

And the six canines fell into line and pranced down 
the street after him. 

I had not got fairly into the house when there was 
another ring. A seedy-looking man with a semi. de- 
cayed yellow dog. His ribs stuck out so, that he 
looked as if he had gored himself with a spiral 
spring. 

“You advertised for a dog, I believe. Well, I 
caught him around here in the alley, after a desper- 
ate struggle. Live dog, sir.” 

“* Well, I don’t think he is. Ho looks to me as if 
he warn’t well. He is too ethereal for this world, 
young man, depend upon it.” 

“O, not atall, sir. Only shedding his coat, sir; 
all good dogs does it at this season of the year. See 
that, sir,” said this seedy Caucasian, holding the dog 
by the cuff of the neck. ‘ See how he yelps, that’s a 
sign of pluck; that dog would fight a million of wild 
cats, he would, and lick ’em, too, sir.” 

** Get out!” I exclaimed, and the dog put his tail 
between his legs and broke for the gate. 

‘See that, sir? see that?” said the man, as he 
seized him; “ that’s a sign he’s well trained; no raw 
dog behaves like that, I want you to know. Now, 
s’pose you fork over that five.” 

“Not much. I don’t want him, my friend.” 

“You wontdo it? Well then, take him for seven- 
ty-tive cents and say no more about it. He’s a vala- 
able animal. You'll never get another such a 
chance.” 

** I tell you I wont have him.” 

“ Well, don’t then,” said this man, as he kicked the 
animal over on my flower-pots and broke three of 
them, while the brute dashed sadly down the middle 
of the street. 








ing the entire lose of bis tail. When the rvffian spoke 
to him he wagged the whole of the last half of him, 

** I’ve brought that there dog,” was the observa- 
tion made by the rv ffian, “ and I'll finger them there 
stamps, I reckon.” : 

“ My friend,” said I, “ that is not my dog.” 

** Yes, it is, though.” 

“ But it is not.” 

“ Don’t I tell youitis? Didn’t you say the top of 
his tail was gone? Well, just look at him, will you?” 

** Well, I wont have him anyhow.” 

“ You want to cheat me, do you? Ill fix you, 
8-sick him, Bull,” said this outyageous ruffian, as the 
dog flew at me, giving me barely time to get inside 
and shut the door on his frontispiece. I guess | 
squeezed the smelling apparatus off of that dog 
But the man be cursed me for about five minut-s, 
and then flung a brick at the door, and went away 
mad. 

In less than twenty minutes another ring. Small 
pock-marked man in a red shirt, this time. Hada 
speckled dog that looked as if he hal been out with- 
out an umbrella when it was raining ink. Says this 
victim of the small-p»x: 

“You know that dog you advertised for? Well, 
here he is.” 

**O pshaw!” said I, “ you know that isn’t my dog.” 

“ Yor’r name’s Quill, aint it?” 

“It is,” said I. 

** Well, then, this here is the dog. He’s the best 
ratter you ever seen. Slings them around like te 
was chawing beef, he does, and—” 

*“ But he is not my dog.” 

‘And he is a bully watch-dog. Look at him! Look 
at him how he’s watching now! Why he’ll sit ther- 
and watch and watch, until he goes stone blind, he 
will. He’ll watch all night if you only let him. 1 
guees 1’ll just chain him up while you go and get 
the V.” 

“ No you needn’t,” said I, “ I'll blow his brains out 
if you don’t take him away.” 

“ Well, say, stranger, I’m a little strapped to day; 
just lend me five on him this morning, will you? I'll 
pay you to-morrow.” 

** See here, now, you just drop out of here, or I'll 
take the hide off of you,” I said, fur I felt mad, you 
know. 

“Aw! you aint worth a cent, you actually aint,” 
said the pock-marked man, as he walked off, after 
clipping the dog over the head with one of my fence 
palings, and then putting his fingers up to bis nose. 

Not a minute after up comes a man with a mastiff 
as big as a small horse. 

“‘ Say, boss, I want that five,” was all that he re- 
marked, by way of introducing the sul ject. 

“ Well, you can’t get it, and if you don’t leave I’ll 
call the police,” I exclaimed, in despair. 

“ Watch him, Zip,’’ said the man, instantly, and 
the dog flew at me, threw. me down and bit a muscle 
out of my leg, and disfigured my nose for life. Then 
the assassin who owned him called him cff and went 
away laughing. ; 

I didn’t answer any more rings that day, but about 
four o’clock in the afternoon I looked out of the sec- 
ond story window, and the yard was full ot men with 
all kinds of dogs. Black dogs, white dogs, yellow 
dogs, variegated dogs, flea-bitten dogs, doge with 
tails, dogs without tails, rat -terriers, bull-pups, 
poodles, tox hounds, spaniels, New foundlands, mix: 4 
breeds, pointers, setters, and a multitude of othr 
varieties, all growling, yelping, barking, snapping, 
and jumping about until there wasn’t a flower-pot 
left in the place, and the noise was worse than a 
menagerie at meal time. 

I haven’t got my dog yet. I don’t care if I never 
see another dog between this and the silent grave. 
I only wish that all the dogs trom here to Kanszs 
were collected into a convention, and had hold of 
that man with the mastiff, that tiey might gnaw cn 
him until he hadn’t a morsel of meat left on lis 
skeleton. That is all I want in the dog line in this 
world. 
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THE PARSNIP. 


The parsnip is one of the most valuable roots that 
can be grown. In the island of Jersey it is used a.- 
most exclusively for fattening both cattle and swine. 
According to Le Conteur the weight of a good crup 
varies from thirteen to twenty-seven tons per acre. 
When parsnips are given to milch cows, with a little 
hay, in the winter season, the butter is found to be 
of as fine a color and excellent flavor as when the 
animals are feeding in the best pastures. As pars- 
nips coutain six per cent more mucilage than car- 
rots, the difference may be sufficient to account fr 
the superior fattening as well as butter-making qual- 
ity of the parsnip. In the fattening of cattle the 
parsnip is found superior to the carrot, performing 
the business with more expedition, and affurding 
meat of exquisite and highly juicy flavor; the aui- 
mals eat it with much greediness, The result of ex- 
periment has shown that not only in neat cattle, but 
in the fattening of hogs and poultry, the animals 
become fat much eooner, and are more healthy than 
when ted with any other root or vegetable, and 
that, beside, the meat is more sweet and delicious. 
The parsnip leaves being more bulky than those of 
carrots, may be mown off before taking the roots, 
and given to oxen, cows or horses, by which they 
will be greedily eaten. Another thing in tavor of 
parsnips tor this country is, that the frost does not 
injure them. They may remain in the ground until 
spring, when they make splendid feed, at a time ev- 
ery other kind of root or green thing is scarce, or 








trembled with agitation. 
** I’ve killed two of the devils,” he said. 


2 
Just then a big ruffiin in a slouched hat came up 
with a bull-dog, all sprung in the knees, and lament- 


they may be slightly buried, where they can be ob- 
tained almost any time during the winter. 
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brethren in all parts of the world.) 





CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 

RoyvaL ARCH CHAPTER OF THE SIGNET.—The 
recently gathered Royal Arch Chapter of the Signet, 
of Charlestown, was constituted and consecrated, and 
its cfficers installed last week, in the beautiful hall 
fitted up during the past year. The Grand High 
Priest, Mr. Henry Chickering, : fliciated, assisted by 
other officers of the Grand Chapter. The petition- 

































ers for the charter having assembled in the West, the 
warrant of constitution was read, and the Chapter 
was constituted in due form. The prayer of conse- 
cration was then made by the Grand Chaplain, after 
which the following officers were installed : 

George H. Marden, H. P.; Gideon Haynes, K.; 
William H. Kent, S.; Rev. J. H. Twombly, Chap- 
lain; Daniel E. Chase, C. H.; John E. Marden, P.; C. 
W. Sawyer, R. A. C.; Howard F. Rowe, M. 3d V.; E. 
S. Wait, M 2d V.; John W. Talbot, M. lat V.; Geo. P. 
Kettell, Treasurer ; J. W. Poor, Secretary ; G. W. Grif- 
fin, J. E. Bray, Stewards; G. H. Marden, Jr., Sen. 

The charges to the officers and the Chapter having 
been given, the usual proclamation was made by the 
Grand Captain of the Host, Z. H. Thomas, Jr., and 
after prayer and benediction by the Grand Chaplain, 
the Chapter was closed in due form. 

The whole company, including many ladies, then 
repaired to the banquet hall. After supper, short 
congratulatory speeches were made by the Grand 
High Priest, and by Bro. Martin Collins, G. H. P. of 
the Grand Chapter of Missouri, and Hon, Gideon 
Haynes. G. H. P. Chickering stated, on the author- 
ity of Bro. Haynes, Warden of the State Prison, that 
during the eleven years he had held that office, he 
had not found a single Mason among the inmates of 
the institution. 

The assembly separated at about 11 o’clock, well 
pleased with the ceremonies and festivities of the 
evening. The music of the occasion, by the choir of 
Joseph Warren Lodge, of Boston,'was of a very ex- 
cellent character. Among the guests present were 
his Honor Mayor Shurtleff of Boston, and his Honor 
Mayor Folsom of Lowell. 

The Chapter begins its existence under very favor- 
able circumstances. Its charter bears abdut fitty 
names. 





BRIGHTON, MASS. 


At the regular communication of Bethesda Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons, of Brighton, Mass., 
on Tuesday evening of last week, the fullowing breth- 
ten were installed as its officers for thecurrent year, 
by Right Worshipful Brother F. Lyman Winship, 
D. D. G. M. for the Fourth Masonic District: 

Washington H. Merritt, W. M.; Horace O. Whit- 
temore, S. W.; Louis H. Adams, J. R:; William R. 
Champney, Treasurer; J. Thomas Needham, Secre- 
tary; C. H. B. Breck, Chaplain; Eben D. Jones, 
Marshal; George B. Livermore, 8S. D.; Austin Bige- 
low, J. D.; Edward H. Learnard, S. 8.; John F. 
Gooch, J. 8.; John S. Beck, Organist; Joseph H. 
Patnam, I. 8.; J. Hiram Lynch, Tiler. 

A beantiful Past Master’s Jewel was presented to 
the retiring Master, Wor. Bro. E. D. Jones, by the 
members of the Lodge. Bethesda Lodge was organ- 
ized in 1819, just fifty years ago, and has never for- 
teited its charter. It numbers at present eighty-five 
members, among whom are two brothers who are 
original charter members. 





Rockport, Mass.—A Rockport, Mass., corre- 
spondent writes: 

Ashler Lodge of Rockport, Mass., held a reunion, 
dance and sapper at Johnson Hall on Wednesday 
evening. There was a pleasant party present, and 
the occasion was an enjoyable one. The gathering 
was held after a meeting in the Lodge-room, where 
the following brethren were installed for the present 
year by W. P. M. Samuel York, who has been Mas- 
ter of the Lodge for nine years: N. F. 8. York, W. 
M.; David C. Babson, S. W.; William Marchant, J. 
W.; Joseph Manning, Treasurer; Eben Blatchford, 
Jr., Secretary; Rufus McLelien, 8S. D.; Eben G Ab- 
bott, Jr., J. D.; James Story, Marshal; Benjamin 
Parsons, Jr., Tiler; Henry Hodgkins, Chaplain; 
John P. Nason, 8. 8.; Henry M. Low, J. 8. 





SACCARAPPA, MAINE. 
A Saccarappa, Me., correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing information, for which he has oar thanks: 
The officers elect of Harmony Lodge, No. 38, at 
Gorham, Me., were publicly installed Thursday even- 
ing, Jan.7, by R. W. D.D.G. M. David W. Babb, viz. : 
John G. Watson, W. M. 
George W. Butler, S. W. 
Samuel Dingley, J. W. 
Charles E. Jordan, Treasurer. 
John C Summersides, Secretary. 
Eli Moreton, 8 D. 
Stephen Wescott, J. D 
Rev. David Newell, Chaplain. 
Theo. Shackford, 8. 8. 
William Clements, J S. 
James C. Alexander, Tiler. 
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On Friday evening Jan. 22. the following officers 
of St. Albans Commandery, No. 8, were publicly in- 
stalled by R. E Moses Dodge, Grand Com., assisted 
by R. E T. J. Murray, Past Grand Com.: 

M. F. King, E. C. 

J. W. Perkins, Gen. 

Gordon R. Garden, C. G. 

Oliver Gerrish, Treasurer. 

Horatio Staples, Recorder. 

Moses Dodge, Prelate. 

A.M. Benson,S W. ° 

H.L Paine, J. W. ‘ 

Charles Thoms, Sw. B. 

Alexander Taylor, St. B. 

J. A. Merrill, W. 

W. O. Carney, Wm. Chase, Geo. H. Waldron, G. 
Cap. Guard. 

Warren Phillips, Sentinel. 

An address by Gr. Com. Dodge followed, after 

which tbe Sir Knights with their ladies and invited 
guests repaired to the banquet hall, where one of Col. 
Phillipe’s splendid suppers awaited them, to which 
full jastice was done. The exercises were interspers- 
ed with some very excellent singing by Messrs. 
Shaw, Thurston and Haskell with Mrs. Shaw pre- 
siding at the organ. 


. 





ROCKLAND, ME.—A Rockland brother furnishes 
the following Masonic information for the FLAG oF 
ouR UNION: 

The fc llowing officers of Rockland Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons were duly installed on Tues- 
day evening, by R. W. E. B. Hinkley, P. D. D. G. 
M.: A. I. Mather, W. M ; A. D. Small, 8S. W.; J. 
E. Verrill, J. W.; Francis Harrington, Treasurer; 
E. A. Burpee, Secretary; Samuel Albee, Chaplain; 
A. T. Crockett, S. D.; J. W. Newbert, 8.8 ; G. A. 
Stevens, J. S.; Wm. 8S. Hatch, Tiler; William Far- 
row, Marshal. 

After the installation the brethen with their wives 
and daughters bad supper, and appeared pleased 
with the evening’s entertainment. 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


A New Britain, Conn., correspondent furnishes 
the following Masonic information : 


At the 79th stated annual communication of Har- 
mony Lodge, No. 20, F. and A. M., New Britain, 
Conn., Monday evening, Jan. 4th, 1869, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: DeWitt 
Parkington, W. M.; A. Aston, S. W.; G. Robinson, 
J. W.; BR. C. Dunham, Treasurer; E. L. Goodwin, 
Secretary. The following were appointed: Meigs H. 
Whaples, S. D.; E. E. Nettleton, J. D.; Henry 
Tolles, Marshal; A. E Taylor, Chaplain; J. W. 
Parsons, Organist; G. H. Booth, S.S ; Charles Mc- 
Nary, J.8.; J. E. Tubbs, Tiler. 

Preceding the election of officers, the W. M., Henry 
Tolles, who has held the office for the last three years, 
to the universal satisfaction of the members, during 
which time Harmony Lodge has met with uninter- 
rupted prosperity, delivered an admirable address, 
lasting about twenty minutes, announcing his deter- 
mination to retire from further active service, 
acknowledging the hearty support and assistance 
from his subordinate officers and brethren in the 
discharge of his various duties, and referring to the 
evil of intemperance as too much tolerated by 
the brethren, adding that “it is high time they set 
their faces against it. Intemperate men, as a gener- 
al rule, are not prompt in Masonic duties, and in al- 
most every case they are defenders of those who dis- 
| Obey our rules, or disregard the plainest laws of mor- 
| ality. No high standard can be attained where such 
a state of things exists. ‘The evils and crimes result- 
: ing from drunkenness are endless. I am compelled 
| to look upon a drunken, worthless Mason as having 

reached a lower depth of infamy than one upon the 
same level, who has never belonged to the Frater- 
nity; having fallen from a greater height, he has 
gone down lower. We do not claim to be a temper- 
; ance society, but we do claim to be a moral one, and 
that every Mason is bound to obey the mora! law.” 
The W. M._ retires trom a position he has filled with 
credit to himself and the Lodge five years during his 
| membership, and his mantle falls upon a worthy 
successor, whose strict integrity and high moral | 
character is an assurance that all ‘ material brought 
up for the building of the Masonic temple” will be 
closely examined, and‘if approved, passed on for final 
inspection by the Grand Master of the universe. 
The installation took place in Union Hall, Jan. 20. 








MEXIiCO, NEW YORK. 

A Mexico, New York, brother writes: 

At a regular communication of Mexico Lodge, No. 
136, held on Monday evening, Dec. 2ist, 1868, the 
fullowing « flicers were elected for the ensuing year: 

L. H Conklin, W. M.; T. G. Packer, 8. W.; E. 
Baker, J. W.;J. B. Taylor, Treasurer; C. E. Heaton, 
Secretary. And the following were appointed: H. 
D. Dobson, 8. D ; J. A. Rickard, J. D ; Cyrus A. 
Lamoree, 8. M. C.; James W. Bard, J. M. C. 

At a regular convocation of Mexico Chapter, No. 
135, of R. A. M., duly convened at their Lodge rooms 
at Mexico, N. Y., on Wednesday evening, Dec. 23d, 
1868, the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

L. H. Conklin, H. P.; T. G. Packer, K.; Austin 
White, 8.; D. D. Bocker, Treasurer; G. W. Brad- 
ner, Secretary; L. D. Smith, C. H.; T. W. Skinner, 





COHOES, NEW YORK. 
A Companion, of Cohoes, N, Y., writes as follows: 
A’ a regular convocation of Cohoes Chapter, No. 

168, of R. A. M., held at Masonic Hall, Dec. 22d, 1868, 

the following officers were duly elected and installed: 

W. H. Akin, M. E. H. P.; Norris North, E. K.; G. 

Waterman, Jr., KE. 8.; Jas. Durant, Treasurer; Geo. 

H. Plantz, Secretary; Benj. Coveney, C. of H.; C.S. 

Longley, P.8.; E. Gilman, R. A. C.; J. C. Dodge, 

M. 3d V.; D. Morris, M. 21 V.; T. A. Hall, M. 1st 

V.; Rev. J. H. H. Brown, Chaplain; Otis Green, 

Organist; John T. Longley, Tiler. 





NEWPORT, KENTUCKY. 

A Newport, Ky., brother gives us the officers of 
two Lodges of Newport, Ky., as follows: 

Robert Burns Lodge, No. 163: Berjamin W. Brit- 
ton, W. M.; A. McFee, S. W.; J. G. Parker, J. W.; 
8 1 Moreliige, Treasurer; C. J. Brass, Secre- 
tary; Wm. C. Standish, 8. D ; John Garrison, J. D.; 
John French, Tiler; Joha French, Trustee. 

Newport Lodge, No. 358: George H. Alcoke, W. 
M.; D M. West,8. W.; W.L Wright, J. W.; W. 
E. Ladd, Secretary; William N. Air, Treasurer; E. 
8. Runnels, 8S. D.; N. M. Johnson, J. D.; G. Tra- 
man, Tiler: M. H. Lewis, Trustee. 








WISCONSIN MASONRY. 

From a Wisconsin brother we learn that Masonry 
in that State is in a flourishing condition. He says 
that in the town of Broadhead the Fraternity held 
their first regular communication in their new hall, 
and elected officers for the ensuing year. The elec- 
tion resulted as follows: 

Leonard Larkin, W. M.; Alfred Wood, 8. W.; 
Burr Sprague J. W.; G. T. Spaulding, Secretary; J. 
M. South, Treasurer. 


The following cffivers of the Fond du Lac Lodge, 
No. 140, have heen duly elected and installed: 

G. P. Knowles,W. M.; A. L. Hall, S W.; C. F. 
Lewis, J. W.; W. Rueping, Treasurer ; F. D. Carson, 
Secretary. 

The following officers of Fountain Lodge, No. 26, 
Fond du Lac, have been duly elected and installed: 

J.S. Burrows, W. M.; J. Spence, 8. W.; 8. Smith, 
J. W.; J. C. Lowell, Treasurer; J. C. Waterbury, 
Secretary. : 

The following officers have been elected and in- 
stalled for Darling Chapter, No. 20, of Fond da Lac: 

A.M. Blair, H. P.; D.C. Lamb, K.; A. L. Hall, 
S.; J. Spence, C. H.; W. D. Conklin, P. 8.; C. 
Marks, R. A. C.; G. P. Knowles, G. M. 31 V.; Alex. 
White, G. M. 21 V.; H. D. Bannister, G M. 1st V.; 
W. Rueping, Treasurer; C. Taylor, Secretary; W. J. 
Downing, G. 

The following officers of Fond du Lac Commandery 
have been elected and installed: 

W. D. Conklin, E.C.; W. Wiley, G; O J. Soper, 
C. G.; W. H. Hiner, P.; D.C. Lamb, S. W.; H. 8. 
Town, J.W.; C. F. Kalk, Treasurer; H D Buannis- 
ter, R.; Charles Marks, St. B.; P. L. Morse, Sw. B.; 
T. S. Weeks, W.; W. J. Downing, Steward. 





BERLIN, WISCONSIN. 


A Berlin, Wis., letter contains the following in- 
formation respecting Masonic matters: 

The officers elect in Green Lake Chapter, No. 18, at 
Beriin, Wis., are, J. W. Woodhull, M. E. H. P.; 8. 
Bridgman, E. K.; D. L. Dewey, E. 8 ; C. A. Peck, 
Treasurer; John Megran, Secretary; G. W. Graves, 
C. H.; Edwin Bassett, P.8.; S. N. Campbell, R.A. C.; 
Geo. Johnston, M. 31V.; Geo. Guest, M. 2d V.; 8. C. 
Bassett, M. ist V.; John Andre, Guard. 


The following are the officers elect and appointed 
in Berlin Lodge, No 38 F. A. M.; H. G. Stansbury, 
W.M;J. W. Woodhull, S W.; G. W. Graves, J. 
W.; U. H. Peck, Treasurer; John Megran, Secretary ; 
Edwin Bassett, S. D ; Geo. Guest, J. Dj; H. P. 
Merriam, D. L. Dewey, Stewards; E. A. Grumley, 
Chaplain; John Andrew, Tiler. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES A MAsON.—The Prince 
of Wales was madea Mason during his visit to Stock- 
holm. He is ambitious to be at the head of the Or- 
der in England. 
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OUR OWN LITTLENESS. 


Astronomy is the most humbling of all sciences. 
Its very essence is humiliation for the proud thoughts 
of vain man. In other sciences the more we know 
the greater we pride ourselves—the higher seems to 
rise our placein creation. But in astronomy advanc- 
ing knowledge is but an increasing revelation of the 
vastness of the surruunding universe and of the 
mighty existences forever circling in shining courses 
through space, compared with which earth is but as 
atiny pebble among the boullers of the seashore. 
And if this be the case of earth, then what is man, her 
puny denizen, but asa mere dust-grain in the uni- 
verse—his presence or absence alike unnoted and un- 
cared tor by the host of vast worlds ever rolling 
through space in their shining, circling courses? The 
astronomer of the present day must echo the thought 
of the inspired singer of Israel, who bad often watch- 
ed by night on the hills of Judea, as, contrasting our 
littleness with the greatness of Jehovah’s care, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘When I consider the heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained—what is man, that thou 
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ait mindfal of him !” 





ICELAND. 


Roads do not exist in the interior of Iceland—carts 
are unknown—all journeys are made, all merchan- 
dise ia carried on horseback—and the bridle-paths, 
though good, are singularly embarrassing and dis- 
heartening to a stranger, especially when they are 
crossed by the tumultuous streams which rush down 
from the enormous snow mountains. There are few 
bridges. and the strength and rapidity of the currents 
generally render a ferry impossible. There are no 
stations for the entertainment of travellers, and the 
way has few distinguishing marks, consequently a 
guide is indispensable. It is not easy to realize that 
the mere thread of pathway, totally unimportant, 
like a footway through a field, and actually crossing 
the bottom of the brooks in the road, is the only 
highway to the far-famed geyser—that world’s won- 
der, named with Niagara and the Victoria Falls. 
The absence of roads must aid the monotonous ap- 
pearance of the country, which is doubtless also as- 
sisted by the construction of the Icelandic baers, or 
houses, which are built sometimes of earth onlv, 
sometimes of earth and stone, and have a turf roof, 
so that in the summer, when they are covered with 
green, they can scarcely be distinguished from the 
adjoining fields. Timber isso expensive to import 
and carry up the country, that it is seldom seen; and 
even the clergy and well-to-do farmers have not 
wooden houses, though they generally contrive to 
have one room fl»ored. The poorest of the popula- 
tion dwell literally in burrows, though, instead of 
being under ground, they are above it. This is not 
an inviting description of a peasant’s baer, which a 
traveller gives: ‘“‘ The interior, which is very low and 
dark, formed only one room, one en of which was 

pied by two bedsteads, and two side walls, with 
a small oblong table; and at the other end of the 
apartment was a storeroom, where provisions, wool, 
moss, etc., were stored away. The fireplace, mark- 
ed only by a few stones, was in the middle, opposite 
the entrance. This house possessed no floor, and no 
other ceiling than the rafters, which sustained the 
roof of turf. Light was admitted through a couple 
of small apertures in the roof; and the house was so 
low that the crossbeams which supported the rafters 
reached the middle of the visitor’s chest as he stood 
upright.” It seems wonderful to us that the poor 
should so voluntarily dispense with the comforts of 
air and light, from which poverty does not debar 
them. We have heard of the horrors of Irish and 
Scotch hovels, in this respect, accounted for by the 
fact, that the need fur warmth is predominant; per- 
haps this also explains the Icelandic baer. The dirt 
in such places is frightfal; and though the por peo- 
ple are hospitable, and anything to eat or drink is 
not to be despised in a country where there are no 
inns, it requires real hunger and thirst to induce one 
to eat unser such circnmstances. C: ffee in Iceland 
is as universal as tea in Russia or in the bush; the 
coffee-kettle stands on the fire all day long, and the 
coffee is excellent. It is the national beverage, with 
the addition of brandy. The latter is a very reason- 
able requisition, as damp is the normal constituent 
of life in Iceland; there is every facility for it afford- 
ed by the climate, and neither the roofs nor the walls 
can keep it out. In one part of the island, fireplaces 
in living-rooms are absolutely unknown, and the 
people live in darkness, the houses having no win- 
dows, in a loft over the cow-house. Turf and ma- 
nure, animal and fish bones, and dried sea-weed, 
form the fuel in use. In houses of the superior class, 
the guest-room is furnished with a bed, a table, and 
a few chairs; but the family furniture consists only 
of beds fixed to the wall, and capable of holding two 
or three persons each. Every one eats his meals 
sitting upon his bedstead, with his plate and por- 
ringer before him. Looking. glasses and chests of 
drawers are a great rarity. 

The national manners are simple and polite; the 
national tastes are grave; the national female dress 
is uniform and unostentatious, serviceable and mod- 
est. It consists of a tight-fitting, knitted woollen 
bodice, of dark color, with tight sleeves buttoned at 
the wrist, without any decoration; and a wadmel 
skirt. A striped apron, generally green and red, en- 
livens this costume, which is completed by the hufa, 
a characteristic headdress. It is a small black cap, 
fastened coquettishly across the temples, and adorned 
with a long silken tase: 1. Thi style of dress is worn 
by all classes alike, and by married and unmarried 
women, 8 that, on meeting an Icelandic woman, it 
is difficult to define her position in society. Of course 
this rule only applies t) the country. In the towns, 
the higher classes dress like other Europeans, per- 
haps more decently and rationally, but they wi!] not 
be very long behind the age. The state costume is 
more barbarously splendid than that of the Hunga- 
rians, and must be imposing, stately and beautiful. 
A Swedish professor maintains that the Icelandic wo- 











men are not ugly, and says they have beautiful hair. 


} Both men and women have remarkably prominent 
‘eyeballs The men are not so good looking as the 


Swedes and Danes; they are strongly built, with long 
waists and short legs. 

The magnificence of nature contrasts strongly in 
the remute portions of the island with the dullness 
and squalor of the natives. Everything is grand, 
gigantic, superb, though the whole space for the dis- 
play of these immensities is comparatively small. 
Mountains that hide their snowy heads far up in the 
sky; boundless sandy plains; swift foaming rivers; 
steep, rocky. perpendicular slopes; tremendous roar- 
ing waterfalls; deserts of lava, of ice, of snow, of 
sand, of stone; and boiling springs which tell of the 





wondrous chemistry within the bosom of the earth. 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MYSTERY. 





BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


The poppies were scarlet amid the wheat, 
The warm red sunshine was full of bees, 

And you were the midsummer fairy sweet 
I met in my wandering across the leas, 


I could not have whispered your name aright, 
My footsteps were strange to your village ways, 
Yet somewhere, I knew, in its wondrous light, 
I'd looked on your sweet face, in other days. 


And we smiled, both with a glad surprise, 
As though two old lovers were met again; 
* Dear heart,"’ I whispered, * was't in paradise 
1 loved you so dearly ?—or where and when ?"’ 


You lifted your misty, perplexed eyes, 
As blue as a wild meadow-lily’s bell, 
A-shaking your bright curls in dreamy wise; 
But the wooed birds knew, and they tried to tell. 


And the brook, too, laughed in a meaning way, 
Stirring the reeds in its cool, shallow slips; 

‘The marsh-pinks fluttered their tresses gay, 
Tiil they lost the bees from their velvet lips. 


They read the wonderful mystery, dear! 
Yot, sweet fairies, tellus how can it be, 
Since all of the old years came to her here, 

And came to me over the distant sea? 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 
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BY W. H. MAOY. 





OFF CAPE ST. THADDEUS.— OUR FIRST BAT- 
TLES WITH THE WALRUS.—SINKINU OF 
THE CARNATIC. 





CAPE St. Thaddeus, in latitude sixty-two north, 
forms the western promontory of the bight known as 
the Sea or Gulf of Anadir, where the polar whales | 
were found iu great abundance and of immense size 
during the first few years subsequent to the pioneer 
voyage of the enterprising Captain Roys. Here, as 
well asin the higher latitudes of the Arctic Ocean 
proper, the monsters had revelled and fattened, un- 
distarbed, save by the wandering parties of western 
Esqaimaux, who occasionally ded in worrying 
one to death; and for more than two centuries after 
the Greenland fishery had been prosecuted on a 
grand scale, little was known of the polar regions of 
the Puacitic hemisphere, except from the discovery 
voyages of Cook, Kotzebue and Beechey. The in- 
formation to be found in their published accounts on | 
the subject of whaling is surprisingly meagre and 
indetinite. An occasional mention is made of 
** whales ” having been seen near the ship, but the 
reader is left, for the most part, in the dark as to the 
particular kind or species; while the “ fish stories,’ 
transmitted at sécond-hand from the Esquimaux and 
A'e itians, evince wonderfal ignorance on the part of 
naval officers and learned naturalists as to the dis- 
tinctive features and comparative value of the various 
species of cetacea. 

In 1848, the right whaling-grounds between the 
parallels of forty-five and titty-five, having been se- 
verely ‘‘ worked ”’ for several years, and failing to | 
yield quick returns, the adventarous Roys, in the | 
“Superior,” of Sag Harbor, a small barque, by no, 
means specially titted or prepared with a view to ex- | 
pl ration among the ice-fields, boldly pushed north- | 
ward, passed through the Straits of Behring into the 
polar basin, male a successful cruise, and demon- 
strated the fact that “‘the great Greenland whale ” | 
might be successfully hunted by the western route. | 
At about the same time, this species was also discov- 
ered in vast numbers by ships which had passed 
through the Kurile chain into the Sea of Ochotsk, a 
whaling-ground which, considering its small extent, 











yielded immense returns fur many seasons after being | 


opened. . 

The vicinity of Cape St. Thaddeus was a sort of 
rendezvous of the Arctic fleet in May, the ice usually 
barring their further progress fora time. From this 
point, they worked gradually to the northeast, many 
cargoes being taken in the Anadir Seaand about St. 
Lawrence Island, withoat penetrating Behring’s 
Straits, which are seldom passable befure July. 
Near this cape, in the early part of the season, it was 
no uncowmon thing for the man at the masthead, in 


clear weather, to repurt trom fifty to a hundred sail , 


within his visible horizon at one time; while, during 
thick fogs, constant care ani vigilance were requisite 
to avoid collisions, which were sometimes unavoid- 
able, in spite of the almost incessant clanging of 
ships’ bells, and blowing of fog-horns. The anxiety 
to steal a march upon others, by taking the first 
whale, led to many ludicrous scenes and incidents, 
while the same emulative spirit was also productive 
of more serious results, as in cases where some en- 
terprising captain attempted too early to force his 
vessel in advance of others among the ice. The sight 
of a single whale, or even a false alarm from a finback 
or a walrus, was sufficient to occasion a concentric 
rush of swift whale-bvats, “armed to the teeth,” 
from every point of the compass—in most cases to 
diverge again, with much good-humored “chaff” in- 
terchanged as they took their way more leisurely 
back to their respective ships. To ere was much 
passing back and forth on matters of business or cu- 
rivsity, and for delivery or reception of letters from 














home, with many pleasing and unexpected reunions 
of relatives and old acquaintances. Boats, astray 
from their own ship, went alongside of another, till 
the fog lifted—like army-stragglers “ falling in ” with 
a strange regiment, till a general halt may enabie 
them to join their own standard. 

One whale was taken in sight of us, on the day we 
joined the fleet, and this by the clipper ship which 
bad spoken us in the morning. We saw her boats 
triumphantly “ride kim down,” while a hundred 
others swung away, disappointed, our own among 
the number. As the beautifal ship wore round and 
stood towards us to take her prize alongside, she pre- 
sented a broadside of pure white, though she had 
been painted black when she ranged alongside of us 
a few hours before. 

“ Why—what ship is it?” asked Captain Stetson, 
struck with astonishment at the phenomenon. 

‘‘ That’s the ship that hailed us this morning, sir,” 
said the Bishop. ‘The Manifest Destiny.” 





“The what? ‘Star of Empire,’ he said his name 
was.” 
“© yessir. I knew it was something of that kind | 


—it amounts to about the same thing.” 

‘‘ But that was a black ship,” pursued the captain, 
dogmatically. 

**So is this, sir,on one side. ‘Chameleon,’ per- 
haps, would be the most appropriate name for her, as 
she has only to go in stays to change color.” 

“ Well, that’s an eccentric style of painting a ship, 
I must say,” said the captain. 

“It's not original with him, though, put in the 
second mate; *‘ for when I was going out in the old 
Samuel, the captain wanted her painted with ports— | 
that is, an imitation of them; but the owner was a | 
Quaker, and wouldn’t hear of it, as her appearance , 
would be too warlike. So, after we made our first 
port, we laid out ports on one side of her, and still | 
wore the varnished waist on the other. One side was 
for the owners, the old man said, and the other for 
himself.” 

“ There’s a big seal astern of us!” cried the man 
at the masthead. ‘‘ With horns!” he added. | 
** Walrus! walrus!” said Mr. Bishop, who was the 
only man on board who had ever seen one before. | 
‘ There’s another—and another.” And more heads © 
popped above the water, and their voices swelled the | 
strange chorus, till some forty or fifty were grouped | 
in sight, and the noise became terrific to our unac- 

customed ears. 

‘* Let us go down and strike one, sir,’’ pleaded the 
mate. 

** I don’t care,” said the captain. ‘‘ Go, if you want 
to. You and Mr. Paddack may go; I can’t spare the 
whole of you.” 

Down went the two boats in a twinkling, every 
man eager for sport. We had hardly dropped out 
clear of the counter, when reinforcements, or rather 
competitors, were seen pusbing off from half a dozen 
other ships, who were too distant to be certain | 
whether a walrus or a bowhead had been seen. It | 
was enough that boats were down, and of course 
some sort of fun must be in prospect. 

“ Paddles,” said Mr. Pomroy. ‘ Peak the oars, 
and don’t make a noise. I guess we can padile | 
right into ’em. You don’t want but one iron up, 
Frank.” \ 

Scarcely anything could be more startling than the | 
appearance of these animals as we approached them. ' 
Huddled together in a sort of irregular phalanx, with 
their bull-dog heads elevated, and thrown a little 
backward, so as to display the full length of their 
formidable tusks, contrasting tinely with their dark 
muzzles, they glared defiance at us with their great 
staring eyes, and sent up a sort of guttural roaring 
concert, which might be heard about as far as the 
beasts could be seen from the ship. I thought, as I , 
perceived how bravely they stood their ground, and 
allowed us to paddle up to them, that they were 
ug ly-looking customers to hook to, and involuntarily 
laid in the paddle to stand by my oar, as the mate 
cried out: 

“Give itto him, Frank! 
the other bow!” 

Chug! went Frank’s iron into his hide, just abaft 
the shoulder, the bright blood following it with a 
gush, and, with a short jerk upon the line, the ani- 
mals were gone, as if by magic. 

T got him solid, anyhow,” said the Portuguese, in 
high glee. 

* Yes; come here, and let me get my lance up!—or 





Here, this big fellow on 


' to follow up theiron. Confound him! he nearly took 


| fight him with.” 


| blubber, as they said, and pay their respects to the 


No walruses were near us, but several had risen at 
some distance off, having deserted their wounded 
mate, apparently satisfied that his case was now 
hopeless. 

‘* Live and learn,” said Mr. Pomroy, “serving” 
his bleeding fingers with tarred ropeyarns. ‘ This is 
a new branch of the whaling business for me, and 
I'll own up that I was green; but I think 1’ll know 
enough next time to have my lance or spade ready 


charge of the boat, before I had anything ready to 


Ts your hand badly hurt?” I asked. 

‘*No, that’s of no great consequence; but jast look 
at my spade. Only one chop at his hide, and it’s of 
no more use than a hoe, till it sees the grindstone 
again. But where’s Mr. Paddack?” 

** There he is, close to the ship,” said I; “‘ and close 
on to a walrus, too. There he darts!” 

We saw Westcott’s iron flash, and the next mo- 
ment the waist-boat started swiftly forward, heading 
directly for the ship’s broadside. We pulled ahead, 
to get a better view, as well as to get a chance to at- 
tack another one, the mate taking care this time to 
bave an iron and a lance both up in the crotch. No 
walrus was to be seen, but he appeared to be running 
smartly under water. 

* He’s going right under the ship’s keel,” the mate 
said. ‘ You'll have to cut soon, Mr. Paddack, or 
you'll bring up all standing, if you keep on that 
course.” 

On darted the waist-boat. To haul line was use- 
leas, as it only increased her speed; to slack out line 
answered better, but it was too late to stop her way 
entirely. A dozen shipmates’ eager heads were thrust 
over the rail. 

"Stem on for Dover Castle!” roared Mr. Bishop, 
as the frail craft met the ship’s broadside with force 
enough to knock the chocks adrift, and start the ends 
of the upper streaks. 

But still Mr. Paddack hung on, shoved his boat off, 
and fell astern, but his line caught between the ship’s 
rudder and stern-post, and he had nothing for it buat 
to cut. 

** Guess you’d better come aboard and repair your 
boats now,”’ said the old man, endeavoring tosmoth- 
er his uncontrollable laughter under an appearance 
of vexation. 

We both went alongside rather ignominiously, 
saluted with a roar of merriment, not only from our 
own shipmates, but, what was less endurable, from 
the crews of « dozen or more strange boats scattered 
about the field, who were all lying on their oars, en- 
joying the ridiculous scene. 5 

“Well, Mr. Paddack,” the mate said, after the 
boats were hoisted, “‘ we have both made laughing- 
stocks of ourselves, it seems, bat neither of us can 
laugh at the other.” 

‘*Better luck next time,” he answered. 
be our turn to laugh, by-and-by.” ' 

Late in the day, several of the nearest ships closed 
with us, and the captains came on board to smell the 


re 


“It will 


admiral. 

** You are just in time,” said Captain Stetson ; “ for 
T shall cool down before morning, and you'll have a 
new flag-ship to-morrow.” 

*O yes!” replied Captain Winters, he who had 
spoken us in the morning; “ here’s Manchester, un- 
der the lee, has christened his new ship. He'll start 
his fires to-night.” 

** Hold on a few days, and we will all wear a broad 
pennant,” said one of the other captains. ‘As soon 
as this ice moves, and lets us go up among the 
steeple-tops, the whole fleet will be cutting and 
boiling.” 

“TI believe we might smash through it now, if we 
chose to risk it,” said Winters. ‘‘What you say, 
Stetson—will you keep me company, and pnsh into 
it to-morrow morning? I think the Rob Roy will 
stand the pressure; but still I don’t want to risk it 
witbout a consort.” 

** Not I,” answered our captain, decidedly. ‘I’ve 
done it once, already, off Karaghinsky, and chewed 
my cutwater way through. Another nip like that 
would gnaw it chock down to the bone.” 

“Did you get through?” asked the other skipper. 

** Yes; and I got three whales up there—a bow- 
head, a humpback, and a scrag.”’ 

** Did you see any more bowheads?” 

** No. I got the only one that was there, and he 





the spade will do better. Give me the boat-spade.” 
But before he could clear it, 80 as to be prepared to 


and tive or six of his comrades round him. Rearing 
his head high, he drove his tusks at the boat’s gun- 
wale, throwing himself forward, as if in the act of 


‘ sneezing. Crash went the outer ribbon of the gan- 


wale, and a large piece of wood split off from the 
* clumsy-cleet,” and luckily for us, tou; as, if he had 
fairly hooked his ivory inboard, we should have been 
rolled over without ceremony. 

“Stern! Stern hard!” roared Mr. Pomroy. 

But the walras, with another dash forward, caught 
the mate’s hand, raking the skin and flesh from two 
fingers. As he threw his head backward again, be 
received the sharp edge of the spade in his exposed 
throat, and with a loud roar, he vanished under a 
pool of blood. 


I can’t see anything under that bluody water, but 
he’s whirling round, round, like a spin-button down 
there. There! he’s gone,” said the mate, with a 
blank look, as he pulled in the pole, socket, and half 
the shank of the harpoon, the soft iron fairly twisted 





off by the wringing, rotatory movement. 


‘repel boarders,” the enraged beast was up again, | 


“ Hold on hard, Frank! Don’t give him any line! | 


' acted as if he had lost his reckoning, and strayed into 
unknown seas.” 

Another boat shot alongside, and the cheerful 
salute of Captain Church, of the James and Mar- 
garet, was heard, before his head could beseen above 
the rail. 

‘* How are you, Stetson? Most got through smok- 
ing? I’m going to begin, after you cool down.” 

** Church, how are you?” with a hearty shake of 
the hand. “ Where’s your ship?” 

* Up yonder, running down.” 

** Why, haven’t you raised a smoke yet?” 

“No. I kept my humpback to fatten. I figured 
he would make fifteen barrels, and thought if I fat- 
tened him a week, he might make sixteen. But I 


say, Stetson, how many walruses did you get to- | 


day—eh? Gt any ivory to sell?” 


all the afternoon, gallantly trying to force a passage 
among the heavy fives of ice, sometimes with her 
maintopsail aback, and again with everything braced 
full, and had penetrated a mile or more, where she 
appeared to be beset, and to have come to a stand. 
She had now wore round, endeavoring to stand out 
again. Another report from her gun followed, before 
the spyglass had been handed from one to another of 
the shipmasters for a look at her, and, although after 
sundown, the twilight was sufficient to make out her 
ensign—union down! 

‘There! he’s in the kelp, or something worse,” 
exclaimed Captain Church. ‘‘ Man my boat, here!” 
“ What do you think now, Winters, about smash- 
ing through to-morrow morning?” the old man 
asked. 

Bat Winters did not stay to answer. The crews 
were hurried into their respective boats, and the 
captains “ stood not upon the order of their going.” 
“Mr. Pomroy, Iam going myself,” said the cap- 
tain. “Stand on nearly to the edge of the ice, and 
then wear round and lay aback. I can find you easy 
enough by your try-fires. Lower away the starboard 
boat!’’ 

One of her crew not caring to go, I jumped into 
his place, impelled by curiosity, and we were soon 
pulling towards the ice-drift. Every ship that was 
witbin sight had a boat down, and as the twilight 
faded into darkness by the time we reached the edge 
of the ice, the splash of oars and thump of rowlocks 
could be heard converging from all points. 

“Who is it? What barqnue is it?” was hailed 
from one boat to another, just as people rushing to 
a fire, ask, ‘‘ Where is it?” Somebody in the crowd 
is supposed to know. 

“It’s the Carnatic, of New London,” sung out a 
clear voice, in the tone of one who knew whereof he 
spoke. . 

“© dear—that’s Green!’ said Captain Church, 
whose boat was now close to ours. “Green is a 
crony of mine, and a mighty good fellow, too. He is 
just out from home, on his first season.” 

The barque was struggling her way towards us, 
under all sail, which was evidence that they consid- 
ered their case as hopeless, and were reckless as to 
whether she received further damage or not. We 
paddled in between the ice floes, but did not venture 
to go alongside, as our boats would certainly have 
been crushed in the ice, with the vessel under head- 
way. 

“Are you badly crippled, Green?” asked Captain 
Church, as we lay off within easy hail. 

“Ay, ay—it’s all up with her,” was the answer. 
‘The water is nearly up to my lower deck beams 
now, but I think I can drive out into the clear before 
she leaves us. Whoisit? Church?” 

“Ay, ay! How did you do it, Green?” 

* Undertook to wear round, and met a corner of a 
big piece right on the bluff of the bow. Kuocked a 
hole so that I could hear it rushing into her like a 
cataract.”’ 

We kept aloof till she emerged from the ice, when 
she was surrounded at once by a crowd, eager to lend 
a helping hand; but little could be done but take off 
the men, with their clothes, and save the chronome- 
ters and some other portable articles of value; fur 
her chain-bolts were already immerse, and the sea 
swashing between decks, as she wallowed heavily 
back and forth. I know of nothing that ever im- 
pressed me more sadly than to see that stout ship 
steadily going down, in ‘air weather, with plenty of 
willing hearts and strong arms at hand, and to know 
that we were powerless to avert her fate. Some one 
made a suggestion to cut away the masts. 

** No, let them stand,” said Captain Green. ‘ She’ll 
be more dangerous, in the track of the rest of you, 
without her spars than with ’em.” 

And so we took off the crew, and left her hanging, 
with her upper deck awash, sails snugly clewed up, 
and everything standing in all its fair proportions, 
a melancholy sight, which I can never erase from 
memory. 

The crew were divided among the different ships, 
each taking a man or two so as to lighten the burden. 
A Chinaman, who had joined her at Hong Kong, fcll 
to our share. Thus the late shipmates were all sepa- 
rated, and must spend the whole season on board 
other ships; for of course no one could leave the 
ground to dispose of them. 

“ You'll stay the season with me, of course?” said 
Captain Church to his unfortunate townsman. “It’s 
a hard case for you, Green, that the Carnatic is gone, 
and I don’t know what I can say to console you, ex- 
cept that her funeral was well attended. Never 
mind; it’s the fortune of war, and perhaps you or 
some one else may pick me up betore the voyage is 
over.” 





AN ELECTION TRICK. 


Elections are very demoralizing. During a hotly- 
contested election at Shrewsbury, England, in the 
reign of George the First, an old half pay army offi- 
cer, who was a non-resident burgess, was brought 
down from London at the expense of Mr. Kynaston, 
one of the candidates, and hospitably entertained for 
a week by that gentleman’s political supporters. 
On the following day he recorded his vote for the op- 
position candidate. When asked why he had ac- 





| ‘“* How did you know about our walrus affair?” 
** Didn’t I have two of my boats down there, to see 
it welldune? There’sa gun! Who is that firing? 
Out ahead, here, somewhere, by the sound.” 
“It’s that barque up yonder in the ice,” hailed the 
man who was just coming down from the masthead. 
She has a signal set, I believe, sir.” 


The barque to which he alluded had been observed | 


cepted the hospitalities of the one side and voted for 
the other, he jauotily replied that, following the 
advice of his «li general, the Duke of Marlborough, 
he had ‘‘ quartered himself on the enemy.” 

In this country, scoundrels take @ man’s money, 
and then vote against him. For farther informa- 
tion, apply to defeated senators. 
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The Works im Miniature, 


FAREWELL! 
You bade me farewell when we parted— 
We parted for years—yes, perhaps; 
But I deemed you were too constant-hearted 
To distribute your smiles among—chaps. 
I conceived your farewell had some pain in it— 
Was not bucketed, having a chain to it. 


You bade me farewell when we parted— 
We parted for years: had I known 

You'd have married soon after I started, 
Ere going, I'd made you mine own. 

Your farewell! 1'd not trusted in sooth in it, 

But I thqught it the farewell with truth in it. 

An aristocratic ball at Wellington, New Zealand, 
was attended by Mete Kingi, one of the Maoir rep- 
resentatives, who is described as a savage who can- 
not speak English. He moved about, scarcely speak- 
ing, but at last, seeing a lady with very fine arms, 
which were bare a little above the elbow, he went up 
to her, and pointing to her arm, said, ‘‘ Kaipai, kaipai, 
fat’ (good, good, fat), at the same time smacking his 
lips. 

‘The Corporation of York, England, has passed a 
resolution directing the clerk to sue a gentleman of 
the city for refusing to accept the office of alderman, 
to which he had been elected. The fine is $250. As 
such an event could not possibly occur in New York, 
there is no danger that. the two places will be con- 
founded. 

An Indiana wood chopper has become suddenly 
rich, claiming to have found $80,000 which was hid- 
den during the war. Express robberies are not of 
infrequent occurrence in that State, and it will not be 
a bad idea, perbaps, to look carefully at the money 
which this lucky wood-chopper passes. 


Real estate transactions in San Francisco show a 
steady increase, both in number and value. The 
value last year was upwards of twenty-seven million 
dollars, which was sixty per cent more than in 1867, 
and one hundred per cent increase on the transac- 
tions in 1866. 


It is easy to see what a collapse the hop bubble in 
Wisconsin has experienced, from the statement of a 
Sauk City paper that some of the growers of that 
county have sold their crops at five cents a pound, of 
which one-half is exhausted in paying freight and 
charges, leaving the other half as compensation for 
raising, picking and curing. 

A man from the interior of Pennsylvania lost his 
pocket-book a day or two ago. A bystander saw the 
theft, but refased to describe the pick-pocket. In 
explanation of this strange refusal, he asked the vic- 
tim, ‘‘ Why did you charge me ten cents tor a drink 
of water when I was in the army at Gettysburg?” 
There was nothing more to be said after that. 


Mr. Brooks Bennett, of Shrewsbury, Vt., while 
trading at a store in Rutland, recently, was taken 
with an epileptic tit and fell heavily on his face, ap- 
parently dead. Medical aid was summoned, and in 
about a quarter of an hour he rivived. His first 
words on reviving were, ‘‘ What did you say that was 
a yard?” showing how the mind, when temporarily 
aberrated, resumed its journey at the place of its last 
halt. 

A few days since, a lot of stuff was sold in Portland 
for rum by the United States, it being seized as con- 
traband from abroad; the true history of which was 
that some parts of the human body were sent to St. 
John, N. B., for the use of a medical professor, pre- 
served in alcohol. The janitor took the liquor, and 
sold it to a smuggler for export to Santa Cruz. 


senator. 

Fourth of July. 

enough to make a State. 
will go six miles an hour. 


mense. 


Buch in Little. 
Morgan spent over $300,000 to defeat Fenton as 
Signs of summer—Appointing a committee for 
It is proposed to blot out Utah, and not leave 
France has introduced a marine velocipede, and it 


The ice crop in this part of the world will be im- 





The sailors of New York have struck for higher 


wages. 


New York is talking of a vigilance committee. 
Don’t talk, but act. 

A fine fiell for missionaries—The city of Albany, 
when the legislature is in session. 

Twenty thousand New Yorkers skated at Central 
Park Saturday. 

The proscenium boxes at Booth’s new theatre 
brought $125 premium for the opening night. 
Statistics show that Fenton had to buy just fifteen 
votes that had been pledged to Morgan. 

Josh Ward is getting up acrew to row the St. John 
men next summer. 

Chicago has 2000 drinking saloons, which take in 
$10 000 000 a year, and pay the city $100,000. 

An old negro of 104 years brings cotton of his own 
raising into Houston for sale. 

F. B Goss and G. H. Richards have purchased the 
Barnstable Patriot. 

Going back on a man—Taking his money, and then 
voting against him. 

They are gathering a good ice crop in Missouri. 

Michigan has recommissioned for four years a 
female notary-public. 

The project of tunnelling the ocean between Eng- 
land and France is again agitated. 

Ohio railroads killed 106 and maimed 166 last 
year. 

Winter is passing away, and yet Bostonians have 
had but a few days’ sleighing. 

The ale and beer brewers of Chicago are importing 
large quantities of English barley for malting pur- 
poses, on account of its superiority to American. 

Schools for teaching English to Chinese are becom- 
ing numerous in California. 

Kentucky still maintains the whipping-post, as 
well as Delaware. 

Madras has the “‘champion tiger.” It has eaten 
up 200 natives in two years, and is still at it. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. Charles A. Cook 
and Miss Ida E. Mather. 

By Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Charles F. Powell and Miss 
Ausina Nutter. 

At Freetown, Mr. Newton A. Stone and Miss Fannie J. 
Witherell. : 

At Concord, N. H., Mr. Charles Pierce and Miss Mattie 


T. Watson. 
Deaths. 


i cocieteeneeeeenmeenet 

In this cjty, Mr. John Felton, 60: Mr. Francis Sargent, 
25; Mrs. Charlotte Reed, 72; Mrs. Mary E. Niles, 44; 
Miss Emma M. Thomas, 23; Mr. John D. Whetten, 49. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Carrie M. Knox, 24. 

At Lowell. Mr. Erastus Douglass, 67. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Paulina Eldredge, 65. 

At Winchester, Mr. 8. 8. Richardson, 67. 

At Hanover, Mrs. Lydia 8. Stockbridge, 78. ~ 
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THE DRESDEN MUSIC-BOX 





The new educational system in Hungary will be ' 
“compulsory.” Parents and guardians not sending | 
their children toschool will be punished by law. The 
schools are to be established aud conducted by the 
various religious sects to suit themselves, but are all 
to be under State inspection. 


An oli man who occupied a wretched garret in the 
Kae du Four, St.Germain, Paris, too poor, apparently, 
to purchase the necessaries of life, was recently found 
dead in his room. On searching the tew miserable 
articles of furniture, 35,000 francs were discovered 
hidden in a drawer. 


A learned Burman who attacked the corruptions of 
Bhuddism and the iniquities of its priests, preaching 
areformed Bhuddism, was lately crucified at Man- 
dalas, the capital of Barmah, and some of his fol- 
lowers imprisoned. 

There are now nearly 1100 miles of railroad operat- 
ed within the State of Wisconsin, the gross receipts 
of which, last year, amounted to $7,531,810.63, as 
shown by their reports. 

A French paper gives the following, which is not 
very new, but is always good: An old man of sixty, 
in the prisoner’s dock, was sentenced to twenty years’ 
hard labor. “O, thank you, dear judge, thank you. 
I didn’t hope to live so long.” 

Napoleon has a notion of conciliating the various 
religious bodies of France by appointing the presi- 
dent of the Protestant Cousistory and the Grand 
Rabbi of France as Senators. 

Since the first year of the opening of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, it has increased its transportation 
of anthracite coal from 9063 tons to 2,225,630 tons. 

England begins to be trightened about the inten- 
tions of Rassia with respect to India, and has asked 
the czar’s government what he intends to do. 

Milwaukee had no post-office until 1835. It now 
Teceives a million and a quarter letters a year, and 














a away a8 Many more. | 


Ts an imported article got up on entirely new princi- 
ples, playing eight popular Amefican tunes,in hand- 
some polished metal case. Sent by mail. post-paid, on 
receipt of $1. Address i. Tk N' ‘i 

8—it. Hoboken, New Jersey. 


th beeen 


\O THE WORKING CLASS. I am now prepared 
to furnish constant employment to al! classes at their 
homes for their spare moments. Business new, light and 
profitable Fifty ce:.ts to $5 per evening is easily earned, 
and the boys and girls earn nearly as muchasmen. Great 
inducements are offered. All who see this notice please 
send me their address and test the business for themselves. 
If not weil satistied, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me. Full particulars sent free. Sample sent by mail 
for 10 cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta,Me. 7—4w 


ALERNTINES,.—Col'd Comic, only l5c. a doz. Col'd 
4 page Sentimenta! Valentines, 20c. ad z. 144 Comics 
for only $1. Splendid Valentines in envelopes at 5c, 10c., 
l5c., 20c., 25c., 50c., & $1.00 and upwards. ots to dealers 
at $3., 35., & $10. Sell at three times cost. Order early. 
50 Valentines, assorted, for only 50c. All above post paid. 
Address HUNTEE & Co., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 








25 CENT A¥.BUM.—New patent, bound in 
cloth gilt. holds 20 full-sized car ‘s, for ONLY 25c. Album 


, and 10 Splendid Photoyraphs for 75¢e.; with 20 Photo- 


grap %s, 1or only $1 15. ‘atisfaction guaranteed. All 
sent post free. 5 Albums for $1. Send 25c. for sample to 
HUNLER & Co., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H: 





HUNTER’S GUIDE. —- Worth $10 to any boy 
or ta‘mer. How to hunt and trap ALL animal@to make 
traps and buats. tan skins, &c., &c. 10,000 suld in two 
mos. 64 pp. Costs 25c. only. Post paid by 

HUNTER & Co., Publishers, 
2w Hinsdale, N. H. 


EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. Those having 


friends afflicted are earnest y solicited 





VICK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR 1869. 


HE first edition of Ong HunprRED THOUSAND OF 
Vick 8 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS and 
GUIDE IN THE FLOWER GARDEN is now published, It 
makes a work of 100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with 
about 150 Fine Wood Eneravings of Flowers and Vege- 
tables, and an Elegant Colored Plate, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


Tt is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 


THE FLORAL GUIDE 


Is published for the benefit of my customers, to whom it 

is sent without application, but will be forwarded to all 

who apply y Maral for TEN CENTS, which is not half 
ress 


the cost. A 
JAS. VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 
“THE PARLOR FAVORITE.” 


HE i d i for this nor instrument has 
induced us to make its manufacture a specialty. and 
we are consequently enabled to offer them at much | -wer 
rates than are charged for similar instruments by other 
makers. Inquire of resident dealers, or send for our illus- 
trated catalogues and pric: list. ddress 
GEO M. GUILD & Co., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUF‘RS, Boston, Mass. 
ATENT MAGIC COMB.—Colors Hair a beautiful 
brown or black, instantaneously, without the slight- 
est ™~' to the skin, or te finest linen. Something 
new. Sold by drogelete, or mailed free for $1 00. 
PUTNAM COMB Co., Knowlton, N. J. 


The Herald of Health. 


HIS MONTHLY should be in the hands of 

every family who would know how to live well 
and rear healthful and beautiful children. Tne Sci- 
entific American says: “THE HERALD OF HEALTS is 
@ journal which contains more sensible articlss on 
subjects of a practical moral bearing than are to be 
found in any other monthly that comes to our sanc- 
tum.” $2a year; 20 centsanumber. We give an 
Elliptic Sewing Machine worth $55 tor 30 subscribers 
and $60. or the American Encyclope'lia in 20 volumes, 
worth $100, for 60 subscribers and $120 

MILLER, WOOD & Co., 15 Laight St., N. Y. 


AGENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS and 
FRUIT-GROWER#HS.—Send tor particulars 
of Best’s Improved Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator, 
and Insect Destroyer.’ Samples to test will be for- 
warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in 
eve County in the United States Address J. 
AHEARN, 63 Second Street, Bal-imore, M4. 


GRAWS PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 
Send for circular to WASHINGLoN 1RUN WORKS 

— N. Y., Sole Manufacturers for the United 
tates. 


PASLY ROSE POTATO, American and For- 
eign Spring Wreats, Oats, Barley, Corn, Cl ver 
Seeds, Grass Seed, H gs, Fuwls Best F xider Cutter. 
Send fur the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL, only 
20cts. Address GEO A. DELTZ Chambersburg, Pa. 


830,000 Acres 


WESTERN and SOUTHERN LaNDS and ImMerov- 
ED FARMS. 40c. to $100 per acre. E G SHEPPARD, 
2 Bowling Green, New York. P.O Box 4083. 


STAMMERING cured by Bates's Appliances For 
descriptive pampblet address SIMPSON & Co., 
Box 5076, New York. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


O* account of our immense bifsiness and deprecia- 
tion of merchandise, we now offer better induce- 
ments to Agents and Patrons than usual Any one 
sending $5 for 60 printed notices will receive one of the 
foll »wing articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pr. Wool Blankets, 
Long Shawl, 15 yds Hemp Carpetings, ete. Sand for 
Jan. Trade Circular. containing important informa- 
tion. ANDREWS & Co., 52 and 54 Eln St.. Boston. 


WANTED! WANTED! 


ATG TS of either sex, in every town or village, for 
the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the country. 
The smallest articls sold can be excnanged for a Sil- 
ver-Plated five-botiled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice of 200 articles upon exchange list. Commis- 
sions to Agents larger than ever. Sond tor Circular. 
8s. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 Feveral Street, Bwton. Vaasa 


A MUSICAG BOX FOR ONE DULLAR. 


7s French Great Sensation; novelty, cheapness, 

durabilitv; in highly polished case, metallic 
tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best construction, 
with the most recent improvements, new keyless pat- 
tern. Hight Select Airs. Eminently adapted for the 
drawing-rvom table. Guaranteed of the best work- 
mansbipand pertormance. No 1 size, 8 airs $1; N» 
2,16 airs, $2; No. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent FREE by 
mail on receipt of the amount. Address PAUL & 
PAUL, No. 4 New Chambers street, N Y. All par- 
ties who can conveniently send post-offive orders are 
requested to do so. 


THIs IS NO HUMBUG: —By sending 35 cents, witn 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive, 
by return mail, a correct picture of your future hus- 
bana or wife, with name and date of marriage. Ad- 
dress W. FOX, P.O. Drawer No. 40 Fultonville, N. Y. 


TW EURALGIA— Nervousness and Female Weakness 
Cured—A Clerzyman's Widow suff red for years 
| with the above diseases, and for the benefit of like suffer- 
ers will send the meas of her own cure free. Mrs. Drx1 
FRANKLIN. Williamsburg Kings © notv, New York, 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, eve ere, male and femal 
San the GENUIN 















































This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tack, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
em r & most superior manner. Price 


mi . 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every secon 





to send for a Circular L-tter of References and lestimo- 
nials, which will convince the most skeptical of the cura- 
bility of the disease. Addrss VAN BUREN LOCKRow, 
M.D , 36 Great Jones Street, New York City. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 


ALWA‘S RETAIN THEIR 8'CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or cnack, and can be re-cast. ‘The ink does not dry 





on them, consequently they do not require wa hing art 
' 8 


like other rotlers-—thus saving i &, time and materia 
used in washing. Send for a pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUUTLREL, 
Dec 5-6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


d 
stiteh can be eut, and still the cloth canuot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
wi twice that amount can be made, Address, 

SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
% UTION be ot be imposed by oth: rties palmi: 
—Don im wu er in} 
of wetilen at ere ame oan om ome ae 
urs 
machine manufactured. oe rerns 





and 





— To Sell the 


— 
AMERICAN ITTIN ACHINE 
Price $25. The simplest, La NG, iM Stat) Se 
ever invented, Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. 

Agents. Address, AMEICAN 


lant stories in bound form, richly t 


° 

rice ever offere 
Gorka was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We willsend 
single copies, by mail. peetoue. for! twenty cents each, 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Cenk the chenpea books f 

riginal ravings, and formin e cheapes 8 
Sever eae if to the public. Every one of these 


or siz copies, post-paid, for one 

THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Friend, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HER, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyntTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEvER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLack.Look, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tue Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tur Licut-KEEPER'S 
Prize, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—TuHE Casin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
Tue PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tus GipskY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE Cuiness JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson,— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
ForEsST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RoOsALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TxE OuTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN OF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAuPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—TuHE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—_THe SEA GuLL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToucnH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppatT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DgatH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna's Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—Onk-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM FEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1¢ Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Simr RasHLeIcn's Secret, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tuk SEcRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 


ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TBE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WH1TE HanD, by Phra Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. binson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MaRion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H#Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, ny Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITcH OF THE WAVR, by He 

IbESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Rubinson.—THe Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, 


—TuHE Lapy IMOGEN, by Prof, J. H. Ingraham. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


(™ FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are 
eneral title. 
n style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EaG ig, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—Tue WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—Tug Bravo's SECKET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THs SILveR HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley. Poore. 
No. 1.—THE BoRDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE LUKE'S Px1ZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THe Woop WitcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HaMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. ll.—T'ne YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—TuHe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 





No. 14.—THE MysTeRious MINER, b 
No. 15.—Firz-Hexn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—Tug Kine's laLisMaNn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs, Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—tHEe GoLp RoBBers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenaut Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No 23.—THE YOUNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.-Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No, 27.—THE OCEAN SpPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No, 29.—J e881z HeATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—ScYkoOS8 THE CoRSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THe Fata. CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
N», 35.—THE Baron's WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RebD GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—ViroQvua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THe HerREss oF TouLon, by Fred Hunter, 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR&. W ARBURTON’S GHOST, wy Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8S. C. Prescott. 


No.42.—An OcEAN WAIF, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 


No. 45. —ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46, ~THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Marray. 
No.47.—RED Ru vert, by Lieutenant Murray. 
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SILENT HOUBS. 


nee 


BY CHAS. H. PHILLIPS. 
This is my lot; to pieture thee, 
Awake, asleep, in grief or glee, 
In dreams thy dear loved face to see, 
Yet know thee always dead to me. 
How can each pansy have the grace 
To lift its quaintly childlike face, 
And flaunt its purple in the place 
Where I love's sweetest hours retrace? 


Still, through the summers, bud and blow 
The purple pansies, whose deep glow, 
Commingled with the rosebud's snow, 
Revealed our love so long ago; 

The constant sea lives to retrace 

The distant heaven's haughty face; 

My hopeless worship harms not thee, 

Thou art the sky—I but the sea. 
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NELLIE’S NEW DRESS. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


SHOULD think mamma 
might let me have a new 
dress, I am sure I should. 
Anna Marston and Lelia 
Smiley are going to have 

<=; mew dresses, and they 

have got much nicer ones 

than I have, and do not 

need them, and I do. 

Why, I have worn that 

white dress s0 many 

times, I am really asham- 

ed to wear it again. Itis 

too bad! I say it is too 

a bad!’’ little Nell said, in 

= a highly-vexed tone, as 

—_ yf she threw herself upon 

_=——_ the lounge in the dark 

=; sitting-room, with tears 

filling her blue eyes, while her full, red lips settled 

into a most decided pout, which was far from becom- 
ing to the fair, childish face. 

“What is it, pet?” asked a tender, manly voice, 
from the cool recess of the bay-window at the further 
end of the room, as Uncle Frank arose, and, with an 
amused expression on his noble face, at Nell’s sur- 
prise, he came towards her. 

She thought she was free to vent her anger and 
disappointment unobserved—that the dark sitting- 
room was not occupied. Nellie stood still in shame 
and confusion, and did not reply. 

**Come, tell me all about it, my dear. Perhaps I 
may be able to help my pet in her difficulty. Come, 
tell me, Nellie,” he said, coaxingly, as he took her in 
his arms, and stroked her soft, shining curls. 

Nellie’s face brightened, as it occurred to her apt 
mind that possibly indulgent Uncle Frank would 
purchase the much-desired dress for her, if mamma 
would not; and she said, in a pitiful tone: 

I do really need it, Uncle Frank, and mamma is 
cross not to get it for me.” 

‘*Mamma cross! Indeed, my pet, that is quite a 
serious charge against your loving mamma. Let me 
hear the particulars of this grave offence, that I may 
be able to judge correctly.” 

“ Well, you know we are to have an exhibition next 
week, Uncle Frank, and all of the other girls are to 
have new dresses.” 

“AU of the other girls, Nellie?” asked Uncle 
Frank. 

All that I care for—all of the nice ones,” Nellie 
earnestly replied. Uncle Frank smiled, and Nellie 
continued, “And I certainly haven’t a decent dress 
to wear; and mamma says I cannot have another 
dress this season. I do think it is too bad!” 

“And what are mamma’s reasons for refusing such 
@ needful request?” 

“She says that I have got quite enough to wear; 
and, if I do not need a new dress, it would be extrav- 
agant to buy it, and that extravagance is sinful in 
this world of suffering ; and then, when I teazed her, 
she told me to go away, and say nothing more about 
it—tnat she would see that I was properly dressed at 
the time.” 

“ Well, did mamma say anything more?” 

“Why, yes; she said a great deal more, about 
many little girls not having enough to eat, and 
scarcely anything to wear, even in the coldest weath- 
er. There, you know all she would say, Uncle Frank; 
but I don’t like to hear about such things. I likethe 
little girls that have nice dresses, and everything 
they want—don’t you, Uncle Frank?” 

“It is truly very pleasant, my dear, to have every- 
thing nice, but you know all are not so favored; and 
1 want my pet to care for the happiness and comfort 
of others, as well as her own selfish pleasures. Ke- 
member, it is better to have a loving, sympathetic 
heart, than all of the nice dresses in the world.” 

Nellie’s face grew a shade anxious as she listened, 
fearing that Uucle Frank would favor mamma’s 
opinions, and she should not get the new dress, after 
all; and her voice was pitifully earnest, as she said: 

* But I do really need the dress, Uucle Frank, and 
Anna Marston is going to have such a beautiful blue 
[= just like the summer sky. I[ know you will 


be echamed of my old white dress, if. it to done up 
ever 80 nicely; and—and I don’t see how it can hurt 
poor girls if I do have a new dress,” she continued, 
in a hesitating manner, lifting her troubled face ap- 
pealingly to Uncle Frank. 

He kissed her fondly, and replied: 

‘Well, my dear, as mamma’s reasons are, to my 
mind, very sensible ones, I must have a little time to 
think about it before I decide what todo in this case. 
Meanwhile, get your bat and sacque, and take a 
short ride with me. I must make a few more calls 
yet, to night, and would like to take you with me, if 
mamma is willing.”’ 

Nellie’s face brightened, and with a gay step she 
bounded away in search of mamma. 

Very soon she joined Uncle Frank in the yard, 
and they rode briskly away, little Nellie chattering 
in her usual blithe manner. 

Uncle Frank is a beloved popular physician, en- 
deared to the hearts of his patients for his humble, 
devoted piety, and his kindly, sympathetic heart, as 
well as his rare medical skill. They mace a few calls 
where Nellie was well known and warmly welcomed ; 
then they turned from the wide, cleanly streets, into 
&@ narrow, dingy lane, leading to a row of squalid, 
d:l.pidated tenement houses beside the noisy mills. 
Doctor Grey drew up in front of one of these, and 
springing lightly out, extended his arms to take Nel- 
lie from the carriage, but she drew back, and did not 
rise. 

‘Come, Nellie, wont you come in? A little friend 
of mine, about your age, lives here, and I want you 
to see her. Come, Nellie,” Doctor Grey said, per- 
suasively. 

* No, no. Uncle Frank, I don’t want to go into such 
a place as thut,” Nellie replied, sitting very straight 
and stiff upon the carriage seat, and casting a dis- 
dainful look at the poor house. 

“Are you too good to go where J go?” Uncle 
Frank asked, repr oachtaily. 

Tears instantly filled sensitive little Nellie’s blue 
eyes, as she rose hastily to be taken from the car- 
riage, saying, tremulously: 

** No, indeed, dear Uncle Frank; I am sorry I said 
I did not want to go with you.” 

“ Well, never mind, pet; it is not a very inviting- 
looking place, I know, but itis the poor home of a 
most lovable little girl,” he replied, as he tenderly 
kissed her and took her from the carriage. 

‘*There, carefully, Nellie; these stairs are quite 
shaky,” as he led her up the rickety, broken steps. 
As they reached the landing, and a hollow cough 
sounded harshly in the dreary passage, Nellie cluug 
closely to his hand. He opened a battered door, and 
another cough startled Nellie, as they entered the 
poor, barren-looking room; but her attention was 
instantly fixed in an earnest gaze of childish admir- 
ation upon the sweet, spiritual-looking little girl 
who sat beside the low cot of her invalid mother. She 
arose as they entered, and made a timid but must 
graceful courtesy. 

* Well, my little nurse, how did mamma rest last 
night?’”’ Doctor Grey kindly asked. 

“Some better than the night before, sir,” “ little 
nurse” blushingly replied, casting a sly glance at 
stylish Nellie. “ 

“And you, little Rosa, look quite pale this morn- 
ing,” he said, as he laid his hand affectionately on 
her soft brown hair. ‘“‘I have brought my little 
niece, Nellie Somers, to see you, Rosa.” 

“Tam very glad, sir,” Rosa replied. 

An irresistible tenderness filled affectionate Nel- 
lie’s heart, and she put her arms impulsively abvut 
little Rosa’s neck, and kissed her fondly, despite her 
poor, unfashionable attire. 

Doctor Grey smiled approvingly as he turned to his 
patient, and little Rusa lovingly returned Nellie’s 
caresses. Many times during the examination of his 
patient, the doctor cast pleased, gratetul glances to- 
wards his little niece, as she chatted pleasantly with 
Rea, whose pale cheeks flushed brightly, and whose 
soft brown eyes sparkled brilliantly with pleasure. 
Then, bidding his patient and her little daughter a 
kindly ‘‘ good-by,” he left them, with a promise to 
Rosa that he would soon bring Nellie to see her 
again. 

For a while after they left Rosa’s home, Nellie was 
very silent, while her uncle watched her fair, in- 
genuous face, which wore a look of sad thoughtfulness 
sach as he never had seen it wear before. Suddenly 
she turned to him, and asked, in a tremulous tone: 

** 1s Rosa’s mother very sick, Uncle Frank?” 

“So sick, Nellie, that Rusa will, I fear, have a 
mother but a few days longer,” Ductor Grey sadly 
replied. 

Tears filled Nellie’s eyes at this sad reply; then, 
after a tew moments of sorrowful silence, she said, 
earnestly: 

* Rosa is a real good, nice little girl, if her clothes 
are old.” 

* Yes, my dear; Rosa is really a very good, nice 
little girl. Indeed, there are but few little girls who 
would so kindly care for an invalid mother, and toil 
80 patiently, day after day, as does little Rosa Allen. 
Remember, dear Nellie, as kind, as truly noble and 
worthy a heart, in every respect, may throb beneath 
rags, as under the gorgeous apparel of a king upon 
his throne. Nut by our clothes or circumstances 
should any of us be judged; remembering, always, 
that our all-wise Maker looks only to the heart, un- 
mindful of the coarse or rich apparel with which the 
perishable body may cover itself. Here we are, at 
home, Nellie.” 





to him, and taking a bill trom his pocket-book, he 





gave it to her, saying: 


In the evening, Doctor Grey called his little niece - 





“ Here isa a little present for you, Nellie; you can 
let mamma buy you a new dress for the exhibition, 
or do whatever you like with it. I have had a talk 
with mamma about the dress, and she is quite willing 
for me to do as I think best about it.” 

“ Five dollars!” Nellie exclaimed, as she looked at 
the pretty new note. ‘I thank you ever so much, 
dear Uncle Frank; I am so glad to get this money— 
it is very kind of you to give it to me,” she mar- 
mured, gratefully, as she put the money very care- 
fully in her little portemonnaie. 

Two days paseed, during which Doctor Gray saw 
but little of his pet Nellie. Her time seemed wholly 
occupied with mamma in the sewing.room; and at 
meal-times her face wore such a serious, absorbed 
look that it quite puzzled her uncle. 

Meanwhile, Rosa’s mamma failed rapidly; but the 
third morning after Nellie’s call, Doctor Gray was 
greatly surprised at finding the wan cheeks of his 
patient slightly flashed, and her dim eyes moist and 
beaming with grateful emotion. Little Rusa was 
even more excited than her weak mother; while so 
changed was her appearance he scarcely knew her. 
Warm shoes had taken the place of the thin, worn 
slippers, and the new bright plaid dress, with a white 
frill around the throat, looked very comfortable and 
becoming, while his quick eye detected many more 
comforts scattered about the room, among which was 
@ nice easy-chair for the invalid. 

As he was about to take his leave, Mrs. Allen 
thanked him, in eager, grateful words, for the great 
kindness bestowed on them; not so much on her 
own account, she said, as little Rosa’s, to whom it 
had given so much pleasure in her hard life. 

Doctor Grey regarded her in surprise while she 
was speaking, and then said: 

‘“‘Iam very grateful for anything that has given 
you and Rusa so much pleasure, although I do not 
know to what you allude.” 

Then, greatly surprised also, she told him of the 
kindly favors bestowed upon them by his sister and 
little niece, saying, in conclusion, that Nellie had told 
her that ‘‘ Uncle Frank” gave her the money with 
which Rosa’s new clothes were bought. 

“Ah! I see—the sly little puss!—she thought to 
surprise me. Bless her! She is dearer to Uncle 
Frank than ever, now!” the doctor warmly respond- 
ed. And many times his heart uttered that response, 
an he drove homeward. 

Meeting little Nellie in the hall, he caught her up 
in his arms, and kissing her many times, he said: 

“Ah, my dear Nellie, you cannot imagine how 
pleased I am with that beautifal new dress of yours. 
I shall be very proud of my little niece at the exhi- 
bition, for there are but few at ber age who have so 
lovely a dress.” 

Nellie opened her blue eyes very wide at these 
words, and replied: 

“TI haven’t any new dress, Uncle Frank! I am 
going to wear my white one,as I think now it is 
quite good enough.” 

** Bat I say, Miss Nellie, that you have purchased 
& priceless dress—one that money cannot buy, even 


Pumors of the Day. 


TELLING AN EXPERIENCE, 

Ata revival excitement in Connecticut, a respec 
table old lady became converted, snieun sainioen 
for membership of the church. There was a meet- 
ing held for the examination of the candidates: 

** Well, my dear sister Rogers,” said the venerable 
examiner, addressing our friend, “ please relate your 
experience.” 

The old lady,on being thus addressed, lifted up 
her voice: 

“ Well,” said she, “ I don’t know what togay, as [ 
told my husband, Mr. Rogers, before I came here, 
but I believe I have experienced a change, as I told 
Mr. Rogers, my husband, after I came home from 
meeting, when I became convinced that I was the 
most sinfal creature in the world, as I told my hus- 
band, Mr. Rogers, and says he, ‘I think so, too.’ 
Then I told Mr. Rogers, my husband, I was going to 
lead a different life, was going to trim my lamp, and 
have it burning agin the bridegroom come. Then 
Mr. Rogers, my husband, said he didn’t see what I 
wanted of another, but he didn’t make no objection. 
Then I told Mr. Rogers, my ,husband, that I would 
join the church, and prepare myself for the place 
where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched ; and my husband, Mr. Rogers, told me I'd 
better.” 

She was taken in, and Mr. Rogers, her husband, 
made no objection. 








LAYING AN EGG. 

In the small town of H——, there boarded at one 
of the principal hotels, Judge E—— and his wife, 
who was rather fastidious in some things. One day 
Mrs E—— complained to the judge that the eggs 
were not properly cooked, and requested the judge 
to get her one and she would cook it in her room to 


suit herself. Accordingly the egg was brought and |. 


cooked, but she forgot to take it to the table with 
her; and when they were seated at the table she 
missed her egg. 

Throwing up both hands she exclaimed: 

* O dear! I forgot my egg.” 

‘Where did you lay it, my love?” inquired the 
judge. 

**] laid it on the sofa,” she replied. 

At this moment one of the boarders jumped up 
and exclaimed: 

You laid an egg on the sota! I think you are 
mistaken, for 1 didn’t hear you cackle!” 

The feeling of the judge and his wife may be fan- 
cied. 


WOMANLY COURTESY. 

Mary, meeting Emma on the church steps, who 
has a new dress, exclaims: “ Why Em, got a new 
dress, aint you? How very common these shades 
are!” Em (indignantly and scornfally)—“ I can ex- 








the pure, beautiful garb of Charity. O! see, my 
dear Nellie, look to it carefully, that it is never soiled 
by the taint of worldliness, pride, or selfish interest.” 

Then, sitting down, with happy little Nellie on his 
knee, Doctor Grey told her of the grateful emotion 
evinced by Mrs. Allen—of his little friend Rosa’s 
pleasure, and the deep gratitude he felt fur his little 
niece’s kindly, charitable self-denial; and I doubt 
if a bh&ppier heart ever beat in any child’s breast 
than did in that of little Nellie Somers at these fund 
words of approval from her loved uncle. 

But all their kindness could not restore Rosa’s 
mother. In less than a week, the freed spirit found | 
rest and happy release from al! suffering and care; 
but their kindness gave her peace from all anxiety 
on ber little daughter’s account, in the satisfying as- 
surance that her darling Rosa would find a happy, 
comfortable home with her dear friend Nellie. 


+ 


BOOKS FOR THE FIRE. 

Young readers—you, whose hearts are open, whose 
understandings are not yet hardened, and whose 
feelings are neither exhausted nor encrusted by the 
world, take from me a better rule than any profes- 
sors of criticism will teach you! Would you know 
whether the tendency of a book is good or evil, ex- 
amine in what state of mind you lay itdown. Has 
it induced you to suspect that what you have been 
accustomed to think unlawful, may after all be inno- 
cent, and that may be harmless which you have | 
hitherto been taught to think dangerous? Has it 
tended to make you dissatisfied and impatient under | 
the control of others, and disposed you to relax in 
that self-government without which both the laws of | 
God and man tell us there can be no virtue, and ' 
consequently no happiness? Has it attempted to 
shade your admiration and reverence for what is 
great and good, and to diminish im you the love of 
your country and your fellow-creatures? Has it ad- 
dressed itself to your pride, your vanity, your seltish- | 
ness, or any other of your evil propensities? Has it | 
defiled the imagination with what is loathsome, and 
shocked the heart with what is monstrous? Has it 
disturbed the sense of right and wrong which the | 
Creator has implanted in the human soul? If so -if | 
you felt such were the effects that it was intended to 
prodace—throw the book in the fire, whatever name 











friend; young lady, away with the whole set, though 
. itshould be the prominent furniture of a rosewood 
i bookcase. 


cuse your ignorance, Mary, as you are not expected 
to know everything. This is the new shade import- 
ed direct from Paris.’? Mary (exceedingly flustered, 
as she sees a well-known figure advancing) —“ Yes, I 
see now, it is lovely; but Em, do tell me, could you 
see I have a false coil?” E-n (most emphatically)— 
** Certainly, it is all bulging out this side, and there 
comes Charlie Wilson. By-the-by, I understand he 
hates false hair, dear.” Mary (dej-ctedly) —“ Couldn't 
you fix it, dear, before he comes? Do, and I will 


| give you my new handkerchief-holder that you like so 


much.” Em—“ There’s the organ commencing. I 


| must go in. I would advise you to go home, love. 


Besides, holders are so common.” Em goes in, leav- 
ing Mary to seek her home, feeling that she had the 
worst of the battle. 


MINOR JOKES. 

When the “‘ wine goes round freely,” the head gen- 
erally imitates the example. 

Idleness is not tolerated at the Croton reservoir. 
There’s where the water works. 

Why should lawyers make good soldiers? Because 
they know how to charge. 

When a bird’s wing is broken by a fowler, can it be 
said to have a defective flew? 

A spendthrift—One who has laid treasure aside for 
the purchase of regret and repentance. 

A mantle always in fashion, but unfortunately one 
‘not much worn—The mantle of charity. 

Why is an unwelcome visitor like a shade tree? 
Because we are always glad when he leaves. 

Careful Wife.—“‘ Don’t, Charles, go to New York 
with that hole in the elbow of your shirt.” Hus- 
band.—“ Why not, my dear?” Wife —“ Because if 
the cars should run eff the track and you should get 
killed, people would think me a very negligent wife.” 





_ Husband (buttoning up his coat).—“Ahem! yes, I 


dare say they would.” 

A leopard may be confined in a cage, but he may 
have comfort in many spots nevertheless. 

A gentleman who has recently lost an eye begs to 
; intimate that he has now a vacancy for a pupil. 

A father, who was about to send his son to one of 
our universities, remarked to a friend that the youth 
possessed every requisite fitting him fur college ex- 


it may bear on the title-page! Throw it in the fire, ' cept genius and application. 
young man, thuugh it should have been the gift of a | 


An unfortunate backslider from grace was asked if 
he hadn’t joined the church. * Yes,” said he, “I 
joined it for six months, and behaved so well, that 
they let me off with three.” 
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